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INTRODUCTION 

The Training Institute for Rural Disadvantaged was held 
during the week of August 17-21, 1970* Concurrent sessions were 
held in Willmar, Minnesota, Fargo, North Dakota, and Brookings, 
South Dakota. There were 119 participants in the sessions which 
were conducted by one central staff. 

The planning committee met on June 18 and 19 to draft prelim- 
inary plans for the Institute. Planning committee members were: 

Dr. Gordon I* Swanson, University of Minnesota; Dr. R. Paul Marvin, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Max Amberson, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Professor Shubel D. Owen, North Dakota State University; 

Dr, Don Priebe, North Dakota State University; Dr. Gary Leske, 

South Dakota State University; and Dr. Stanley Sundet, South 
Dakota State University. Dr. Don Priebe of North Dakota State 
University was Project Director. 

The Institute was conducted to better prepare professional 
workers in Vocational Education to meet the needs of rural disad- 
vantaged through secondary, post-secondary, and adult vocational 
programs in the states concerned. The intermediate target, or 
institute par icipants, consisted of professional workers in the 
field of Vocational Education, including adminis tra tors , counselors, 
and vocational teachers in rural areas. Participants could attend 
the Institute in their own orate or another state if they wished. 
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OBJECTIVES 



The objectives were divided into two dimensions--long term 
objectives to provide perspective and short term objectives to 
assist in making decisions and planning the institute program. 

Long term objectives to which this program contributed were: 

1. To upgrade the professional personnel involved 
in vocational education programs in the three 
states . 

2. To illuminate career opportunities open to 
young people who migrate or who choose not to 
migrate within or from the three state area. 

3. To sharpen the focus of Vocational Education 
on problems of the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped for the purpose of meeting their needs 
more adequately. 

4. To foster a spirit of cooperation among state 
institutions and state agencies facing common 
educational problems . 

Short term objectives of the program were: 

1. To help personnel in Vocational Education to 
appraise the needs of the disadvantaged and 
to design and carry out programs that will 
meet these needs. 

2. To develop a planning rationale for vocational 
program operation in view of priorities in- 
cluded in the 1968 Vocational Amendments. 

3. To assist local agencies in acquiring and 
using data in developing plans for local 
programs to more fully meet the needs of 
persons, especially those disadvantaged or 
handicapped . 

4. To initiate an effort in multi-state coopera- 
tion in Vocational Education planning which 
hopefully may be continued and expanded. 
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TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR THE RURAL DISADVANTAGED 



MEETING AGENDA 

North Dakota State University 





Fargo, North Dakota 


August 17 - 21, 1970 


Rooms 103-106, Engineering Center 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17 


8:30 - 11:30 a.m. 


Registration, Engineering Center 


1:30 4:30 p.m. 


Techniques for Teaching the Disadvantaged 
MR. CHARLES F. NICHOLS, SR. 
MINNEAPOLIS AREA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 13 


8:30 - 11:30 a.m. 


Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged-- 
What Has Been Done? 

DR. CHARLES ROGERS 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 


1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 


Group Guidance and Exploratory Instruction 
DR. DON PRIEBS 

NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
and 

MR. ODELL BARDUS0N 

MINNESOTA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION 



\ 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19 
8:30 - 11:30 a.m. 



1:30- 4 : 30 p. m. 



THURSDAY, AUGUST 20 
8:30 - 11:30 a.m. 




Legislative and State Plan Provisions for 
the Disadvantaged and Handicapoed 
STATE STAFF REPRESENTATIVES— 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Adapting Adult Education to the Disadvan- 
taged 

DR. GARY LESKE 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
and 

DR. ED PERSONS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 



Adapting Co-op Education for the Disadvan- 
taged 

dr. max amberson 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 



i 
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1:30 - 4:30 o.m. 



FRIDAY, AUGUST 21 

8:30 - 11:30 a.m. 



1:30 p.m. 



Evaluating Programs for the Disadvantaged 
31. GSO.IG2 CO?A 
UNI7EX3ITY OF MINNESOTA 
and 

DZ* 1. PAUL MA1VIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 



Developing Plans for Local Programs for the 
Disadvantaged 

STATE STAFF REPRESENTATI VES 
Evaluation 



The agenda for meetings held in Brookings, South Dakota, at South 
Dakota State University and at Willmar, Minnesota, at Willmar Area 
Vocational Technical Institute, contained the same topics but in 
different order, so that the same staff members could be present 
to conduct the three concurrent sessions. 



Each half-day session included: 

1) Presentations by speaker 

2) Small group discussion of topic 

3) Summarization with total group and topic leader 



O 
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TECHNIQUES FDR TSACHIN3 THE DISADVANTAGED 

Charles F. Nichols, Sr. 
iHinneapolis Area Vocational-Technical School 
Member National Advisory Council for Vocational Education 

*The United States has developed into a technological society 
with no place for the uneducated, unskilled individual. The pres- 
ent educational system works well for the majority, i.e. for the 
children of the educated who with their talents increase the com- 
plexity of society and broaden the gap that separates them from 
the uneducated. 

Buc a clock is ticking. The human time bomb that is the 
disadvantaged, the minority, the ooor is approaching the moment of 
fracture. Deeply frustrated, untrained, impatient youth have con- 
cluded from their observations of the sixties that the only way to 
create change is through violence. Their ir patience is the mecha- 
nism of explosion. 

First we have to take a look at who or what we call the 
rural disadvantaged or the disadvantaged. They can come under 
several categories, anyone of which seems to set up a problem in 
definition. So for the purposes of this conference and when we 
are speaking primarily of the rural disadvantaged, I would like to 
suggest these descriptions. 

The rural disadvantaged is a person who has severe social 
habit problems. We know that a disnroportionate number of these 
people have had serious difficulties in their former schools. 

Chief among these has been social isolation; social isolation of 
two sorts. First, social isolation in the peer group because of 

*Third Report, National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education 
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the lack of ability just to get along with people which is common 
to the disadvantaged in the rural areas and in our central cities. 
Secondly, social isolation that is created by the geography of 
their environment. Too often our rural youth live long distances 
from each other; their school is the one opportunity for contact. 
Poor performance in school, or at least the feeling that poor per- 
formance is all that is being given, accents this isolation. 

The vast majority of those that we choose to call the dis- 
advantaged in our rural areas have cumulative absences in the 
schools equivalent to one semester or more ; a disproportionate 
number of them have been absent from their schools for up to and 
including one year. Coupled with this is the school ability 
factor. Despite the fact that many of our disadvantaged have 
average general ability as measured by standardized ability tests, 
most of them have gross deficiencies three grade levels or more in 
the areas of vocabulary, reading comprehension and basic arith- 
metic skills. Without intensive and extensive supportive help, 
these deficiencies will not be overcome and tend to perpetuate the 
dreary cycle of poor achievement and future poor accomplishiaent 
in the world of work. The rural disadvantaged, like their city 
cousin, are also the victims of ooor study habits. These poor 
study habits are enhanced by the fact that the rural disadvantaged 
have a considerably different work and recreational day than 
their city cousins. We find as we examine the students that we 
are talking about that a large number of them have had major dif- 
ficulty with school authority figures. Part of the reason for 
this is that they are young men or young women, restive just as 
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any other youth, but also unfortunately they are involved with the 
financial hardships that their parents have much deeper than their 
city cousin. 

Citing some figures from the Work Opportunity Center in 
Minneapolis, approximately 50% of these students have attended 
seven or more schools prior to their enrollment at the Center. 

In individual counseling interviews, these students stated that 
their frequent changing of schools was a major cause for school 
social and emotional difficulties. Transferring this to students 
that we had from the rural areas, we can readily imagine the dif- 
ficulties encountered, especially if they are children of migrant 
families. These young people come from multiproblem families. 
Among these problems are a lack of finances, poor adult models of 
achievement, and value systems which are detrimental to personal 
acceptance in middle class oriented schools. Our experience at 
the Work Opportunity Center leaves no doubt in our minds that a 
large number of these youngsters have rather severe disabling emo- 
tional problems which have been largely responsible for their lack 
of achievement in the regular school programs. We find that these 
same problems come with the students to all school situations and 
prevent them from taking full advantage of the opportunities 
offered them. As we start devising techniques that will work we 
find foremost that they require an immense amount of personal 
attention from the counselors, social workers, school nurses as 
well as the teachers. To a very great extent most of these young- 
sters are so preoccupied with personal, social and family problems 
that they have very little emotional energy left to concentrate on 
learning. Symptoms of these problems include such things as 
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alcoholism, narcotic addiction, arson, armed robbery, rape, burg- 
lary and a multitude of psychosomatic complaints. Diagnostic 
categories would include psychotic, neurotic and character dis- 
orders, and above all, the tendency in the rural areas for them 
to isolate themselves from their peers. These students generally 
demonstrate that they have had severe relationship problems with 
their parents to the extent that many are often physically sepa- 
rated by court order and most are at least emotionally separated. 
Often these students are the family and community scapegoats or 
the family rejects. They often express their hurt, anger and 
resentment towards parents through delinquent activity and school 
failure. These students have extremely low self-esteem and have 
poor impu3.se controls and they are more apt to identify with the 
negative "hippy-type cultures" than with the main stream of our 
society. They see the world, both urban and rural, as a pretty 
hostile place and certainly as a place where they do not count for 
much, They are starved for attention, acceptance and a meaningful 
relationship with adults. they fear it and ward it off be- 

cause of previous experiences where they have only been hurt. All 
of these failures have to be dealt with before the student is 
actually available for learning at anywhere near his capacity. 

In talking with the students we have asked them what is 
wrong with the regular high school and we came up with quite a 
list of things that we t 5 professionals perhaps have not paid 
sufficient attention to. This list is in the supplementary paper 
that will be passed out to you to read at your leisure. I would 
suggest that you examine closely those things that can be changed 
immediately and make those changes in your schools during this 
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school year, because if they are not initiated we stand to lose an 
even larger number of students with an even more disastrous result 
than in the past. 

Now let's examine what we do as far as teaching and working 
with these youngsters. First, in our school as presently consti- 
tuted we have made a set-up for creating dropouts of students who 
have rejected school. We call this our suspension system which is 
as prevalent in the rural areas as it is in our urban areas. For 
if a student is absent from school for some reason or other we 
find them and then make a quick judgement as to whether this ab- 
sence was justified or not. If it is justified we allow him back 
in the school even though he has not mastered the skills needed 
to perform at the same level as his peers and unfortunately in 
our school we still require too often that everyone in the class 
perform at the same level. But if we adjudicate this person as 
truant then we initiate an entirely different technique called 
suspension where we suspend them from school t^ith the hope that 
during this period of time they will have had the opportunity to 
meditate and consider their sins and return cleansed and ready to 
go back co work. Unfortunately, this system has never worked be- 
cause it merely aggravates the problem that created the need or 
desire for truancy in the first place. So the vicious circle 
starts: they're truant--we suspend them--they drop back further-- 

they're truant again and we suspend them again. It always winds 
up that those v?ho can least afford to be out of school are out. 
After a period of time of this round about, in and out type of 
situation we finally expel the student by some form of board ac- 
tion. You can cut it any way you want to, but expulsion means 
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only one thing and that is the school and the educator have failed 
the student, the student has not of necessity failed them. But 
nevertheless we label them dropouts and stigmatize them for life 
starting again the dreary cycle. Our national dropout rate is 
far too high, in the area of 307 o in our inner cities, and in our 
rural areas even higher. This means that somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 30 or more of everyone of our youngsters who starts 
school does not finish and this in a society that's calling for 
increased technical competence for survival, whether that tech- 
nical competence is needed in the operation of industrial machin- 
ery in the industrial way of life or whether that competence is 
needed to operate the agricultural machinery and improve the 
agricultural way of life. So we have set up this vi-.ious circle 
of suspendee and dropout where we take them in, let them out, and 
still don't make any changes in our programs. There is a basic 
truism in education that we all are going to have to face up to 
and that is that you need to have the body there to educate it; 
our students are going to learn in the school or in the street. 

So what do you do? I would suggest you set up a basic new 
educational philosophy in working with these youngsters. We have 
to design an educational facility that operates at the secondary 
school level that provides occupational training and education for 
youth from age 16 to 21. This preferably should be in a nonschool 
setting because the very fact that the building is a school is 
anathema to some of these people. This program should be designed 
to meet the s pecial e ducation and voc ational needs of these young 
people who have encountered difficulty that prevented them from 
icceeding in established educational orograms. And, of cousa, 
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the biggest thing about this particular type of facility that we 
would set up is that it has to accept the student as he is com- 
plete with all the previously mentioned handicaps. Upon this 
acceptance we determine where he would realistically like to go 
and then take him or her as far along this path as we can, as 
quickly as possible, To do this we have to provide these youth 
with vocational guidance and counseling above and beyond that that 
we*ve provided for youth in ongoing regular programs. We have to 
give the guidance and counseling that includes knowledge of work 
and work roles. Equally important, give them short term skill 
training so that they have something tangible in a hands-on situ- 
ation that they know has value in the job markec. We have to 
assist them in getting work experience to use these skills so 
that they know they are worthwhile. Then provide on-the-job 
j- o 1 low-up and arsistance because we cannot take these youngsters 
and say "you are now working 11 and abandon them. These students 
have what I call “success rejection syndrone 11 . You have to remem- 
ber that many ot these students are failures or were failing, 
their parents were frequently failures, their brothers and sisters 
were involved in failure of sone sort. These failures could be of 
their own making or imposed on them by an ever-changing society. 
Nevertheless, because they have had so much experience with failure 
they are completely comfortable with it and are equally uncom- 
fortable with success. So that as we take them into this special 
type of program and help them get along educationally and voca- 
tionally the place where they're going to need the greatest amount 
of supportive services is not during the start, but when the first 
glimmer of success appears on the horizon. They are as afraid of 
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success as you and I are afraid of failure. So this is when our 
supportive services really must be brought into play. 

In addition to this we need to orovide needed high school 
educational opportunities leading toward transfer credit and 
graduation. Because if they leave the rural areas and move into 
the urban setting or if they move into urban oriented schools at 
the post secondary level we know that the high school diploma or 
the general education development certificate is the passport 
towards more training. This means then that the whole idea of 
this facility or program is to help them prepare for the future 
education or work and become as independent as possible, to be- 
come tax payers rather than tax consumers. For this reason skill 
training at entry levels especially should be our main emphasis, 
not just on the three ?v's of reading, 'riting and 'rithmetic but 
on the three P's of preparation, placement and progression. Now 
to do this we are going to need a special teacher. This person 
is going to have to be a professional educator with all that 
implies, preferably with dual certif ication--both academic and 
vocational. We find that in working with this type of youngster 
we have a definite advantage when the instructor that's working 
with him knows the sight, the sound, the taste, the feel, the 
smell of the world of work. I know that this person is not easy 
to find but nobody said that any of this was going to be easy. 

Me need a full time teacher-* twelve months, not ten. In working 
with these youngsters learning and school association has to be a 
continuous program. There can no more be "halting for the planting 
of crops" type of thing. This educator also has to have a good 
base in counseling skills because counseling with this particular 
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typo of student is not just a matter of a certified guidance 
counselor sitting and talking but a matter of what we call corri- 
dor counseling where the student gets support from the instructor, 
the counselor, from adults involved in the school program, from 
whoever can help him at that instant when he needs it, because, 
too often with these young people it is not the fact that they 
can get help, bat that they get help immediately when needed. 

Ycu will then find that they do not need as much nor do they need 
it as often. This teacher is going to have to have acceptance and 
warmth, be healthful, eager and above all, enthusiastic because 
as mentioned earlier, we do not expect this to be easy work. This 
person is going to have to be flexible, able to change not only 
their own feelings but the way they present the material, their 
attitude towards students, their attitude towards parents > their 
attitude towards the society that these students have to live in. 
This teach ur is also going to have to be able to absorb and use 
continued inservice work. Staff meetings are going to have to be 
more chan announcement sessions because they need to learn, prac- 
tice a, id polish above and beyond what the regular teacher is 
called upon to do. They also have to learn to change attitudes, 
to affect attitudinal change in people, because they are working 
with adults and children who come in with a pre-set notion that 
the school or the educational system was not for them. I would 
suggest a program of this sort: that we re-examine our block 

scheduling and block periods of time that we have set aside for 
our students. I would suggest that thirty minute modules be the 
maximum amount of time allocated to an area unless it is a tech- 
nical area where there is normally a high interest factor, and 
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there you allow the student to participate up to three hours, but 
we would suggest not much more* We would also suggest that they 
spend at least a disproportionately significant amount of time in 
the technical areas before the work in related areas is started. 
This can help them understand why they should have arithmetic, why 
they should be going into these related areas, and once they make 
sense to them you will be amazed at the amount they can absorb. 

The next thing that we have to consider in working with 
these rural disadva itaged is curriculum development. Because of 
the nature of the home situation that the students come from, the 
course content should be broken down into small, short instruc- 
tional units providing flexibility for the teacher and for the 
student, using a success factor as reinforcement. Also, using 
what we choose to call a performance oriented approach, that is, 
when the student completes a task he is moved on to the next, but 
completion of the task is the important thing, not a grade level 
of A, B, C, D or F with movement on to the next one whether the 
student is read/ or not. We also have to consider careful’v the 
supportive services that we provide for these youngsters. Social 
v;orkers should be one of the strongest Darts of your team in time 
and effort spent with students. These social workers should be 
involved in what we choose to call personal supportive service. 
This personal service involves not only the social economic prob- 
lems that the students are involved in but also their health 
problems. We have found in a research project done at the Minne- 
apolis Work Opportunity Center that over 437, of the students who 
fall into what we call the category of the disadvantaged had 
physical handicaps that prevented them from functioning in the 
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learning environment and until those physical handicaps were 
identified and we started eliminating them we knew we could make 
no progress with the individuals. It is quite possible and quite 
practical for a school system to set up a program whereby all 
these students could be given physical examinations prior to or 
during the immediate entry into the school program. I would 
hazard the guess that the investment in physical examinations 
would be considerably less than our investment in rejection of 
these students and subsequent support of them with their various 
social problems in the future. Another thing that we will have to 
understand in working with this particular type of student is the 
need for school orientation. In bringing them into a special 
urogram we do not want to separate it too much from existing pro- 
grams because we already know from psychological studies with 
southern states' desegregation problems, that separate facilities 
are inherently unequal facilities and the people that are most 
aware of these inequalities are those involved as participants. 

If we can take these youngsters and bring them in through an ori- 
entation program that gives them the answer to what they should be 
doing and what we are doing plus instant involvement in the pro- 
gram, we can eliminate this feeling of separateness and the lack 
of equality that comes along with it. I would feel what couples 
with all of this is something that we have not been doing in our 
school systems ?n working with this tyoe of youngster that we had 
better get on with immediately, and that is research; finding out 
if what we are doing, is it effective or isn't, and if it is not 
effective, even though it has been traditional, we drop it. When 
we find something that is ineffective our research can show us 
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where we should make changes to make it effective or how we can 
best dispense with it with the least amount of effort and damage 
to other programs. So with research we find out what works, what 
does not, and why, and then we make changes accordingly. In thes 
programs for the disadvantaged as I've mentioned earlier, skilled 
training is something that has to be emphasized. IVe immediately 
get into the idea of what areas of skill training we should in- 
clude. Our area vocational schools are scattered all over the 
country, but unfortunately these students cannot or do not get 
into them. The conventional schools have too often felt that the 
only training prooer for rural students was agricultural training 
forgetting the fact that this young man or lady can get in jet 
aircraft and be in another section of the country thousands of 
miles removed in as short a time as three hours. I feel that we 
are going to have to coldly and objectively examine our training 
programs not only for the immediate geographic area but for the 
area that these youngsters are going to be operating in duiing 
theit life span. I know that this is not popular with so; e rural 
educators but, nevertheless, the fact exists, we do have migra- 
tion of our youth. This migration is not going to be stopped, if 
anything it will probably be increased because as fewer and fewer 
people are becoming more and more productive it is becoming less 
necessary for large numbers of people in some agricultural areas. 
I would suggest that in setting up programs for these disadvan- 
taged consider areas such as food preparation and service, child 
care, the health occupations, the homemaking skills, the machine 
operating skills, electronic skills, typing and business machine 
skills, things such as photography and graphic arts, offset 
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printing, auto service station work (and you notice I dj d not say 
auto mechanics), small engine repair, sales in all areas, because 
there will be a rural as well as urban need for these skills. 

Lastly, we need to provide some additional services. The 
outreach where we go out to the students wherever they might be 
located and sell them on the idea of education and training and 
their return to it. Testing both psychologically and vocationally 
when the student is ready, based on individual and group coun- 
seling with students and his peers. We need to provide short- 
term skill training, and also, the long-term specialized training 
that perhaps has transferability to post secondary vocational 
programs, developmental and related work in reading and arithme- 
tic, communication skills, social studies and special courses 
desigi ed for individual student needs--any course that can get 
him or her sold on school again. An additional part of these 
services should be job development, job placement, job follow-up. 
From its inception our nation has been committed to the proposi- 
tion that a 1 ! men are created equal; our striving lo make this 
proposition an acccmolishment as well as a goal has thus far 
achieved only partial success. Our poor and disadvantaged do not 
today have an equal opportunity to obtain an education which will 
equip them to be self-sufficient in our society for a job which 
is open ended into a career. The primary reason why we have not 
yet established a society in which there is equal opportunity to 
learn and work is because we have not yet tried, Early in the 
sixties we resolved to put a man on the moon and we were success- 
ful. Ue accomplished our objectives because we devoted to it 
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the resources and the attention which it required. In the seven- 
ties we are going to have to devote with equal fervor the atten- 
tion that is needed to this problem of our rural disadvantaged. 

By enacting the 1968 vocational amendments, Congress de- 
clared its intent that a better society, based upon educational 
opportunity, should be built. Intent, however, even when it is 
the law of the land, does not alone bring action. The disadvan- 
taged of this country have made it clear that they are tired of 
intentions which are not backed by adequate funds or by a genuine 
national concern. Eighteen months have gone by since the passage 
of the vocational amendments, and progress has been slow. Strong 
executive leadership designed to translate intent into concrete, 
workable programs is due. The disadvantaged will no longer accept 
promises . 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED : 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 



Charles H. Rogers, Associate Professor 
Center for Occupational Education 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 



Introduction 

With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
attention to the special needs disadvantaged and handicapped was 
emphasized by Congress for the first time. Two basic conceptual 
changes from earlier legislation that vzere recommended by the 
Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education were embodied in this 
Ac t : ^ 

1, that vocational education must be redirected from train- 
ing in a few selected occupations to preparing all groups in the 
community for their place in the world of work, regardless of 
occupation, and 

2. that vocational education must become responsive to the 
urgent needs of persons with special difficulties that prevent 
them from succeeding in a regular vocational program. 

In 1963 the Advisory Council on Vocational Education re- 
ported that "There is little evidence that either of these major 
purposes has been accomplished thus far." It further stated that 
"The second main objective-- to serve youth with special needs-- 
has hardly been touched."^ Thus, the authors of the 1968 



Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, Education for 
a Changing World of Work (Washington, D. C. : U.S. Government 

Printing Office, 1962). 

^Subcommit tee on Education of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, Notes and Working Papers Concerning 
t he Administration of Programs Authorized Under Vocational Educa - 
tion Act of 1963 % Public Law 83-210. As Amended (Washington. D. C. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968). (Parts of this report were 
later published as: General Report of the Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, Vocational Education : T he Bridge Between Man 
and His Work.J Z8 
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Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 strengthened 
this part of the act to provide for the expenditure of 25 percent 
of the Federal Grants to the states for programs designed to meet 
the special needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped--15 percent 
for the handicapped and 10 percent for the disadvantaged. ^ No 
longer is it left up to state and local educational agencies to 
decide whether or not it will provide special assistance to the 
disadvantaged and handicapped. Mo longer can we ignore the prob- 
lem or rationalize our lack of effort because of the difficulties 
involved in serving them. The Congress has mandated that 25 per- 
cent of our occupational education effort be directed toward the 
disadvantaged and handicapped. Your presence at this institute is 
evidence that you are concerned about this mandate and are ready 
and willing to tool up to meet this challenge. 

In preparation for this assignment, a large number of State 
Plans were reviewed. Without exception each state educational 
agency has established a section i. the Vocational Education 
Division to provide leadership to programs for the disadvantaged. 
Ihe vast majority of them were established since 1968. 

During the fall of I960, members of the Rural Multiple 
Institutes on Vocational Education Staff 4 visited the State 



^Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963, Public 
Law 90-576, 90th Congress, II. R. 18366, October 16, 1968. 

4 

National Inservice Training Multiple Institutes for Voca- 
tional and Pvelated Personnel in Rural Areas, conducted by the 
Southwide Research Coordinating Council through the Center for 
Occupational Education, Nor th Carolina State University, Raleigh, 
I-!. C., Contract No. OS3-0-9-430472-4133 (725). 
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directors of Vocational Education and their staffs to orient them 
to this inservice program. On these visits the Directors were 
questioned about the problems they faced in implementing the 1968 
Vocational Education Amendments. The most overwhelming problems 
expressed were related to the initiation of programs for the dis- 
advantaged. They were faced with the problem of immediate estab- 
lishment of programs for the disadvantaged which caught them 
unprepared. Especially critical were the problems related to 
planning disadvantaged programs for the rural areas. They were 
baffled by problems such as: How do we define rural disadvan- 

taged? What environmental forces are acting upon the rural 
disadvantaged? How do they differ from the urban disadvantaged? 
What are the characteristics of the rural disadvantaged? How do 
we identify, recruit and motivate disadvantaged rural youth and 
adults to enroll in occupational education programs? What other 
services are needed for the disadvantaged and how may they best 
be provided? What kinds of curricula and materials are needed? 
What structure and organizational arrangements are needed to 
adequately accommodate programs for the disadvantaged? How do 
we acquire trained professionals to provide leadership and teach 
in these programs? And, how do we find job placement for those 
trained in these disadvantaged programs? 

These problems have been presented to you for the purpose 
of demonstrating the magnitude of the problem and to show that 
State Directors, like thos ‘ of you here, are looking for answers, 
solutions and patterns for initiating programs for the rural dis- 
advantaged. 
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Because of these problems that were expressed by the 
Directors of Vocational Education across the country, the Center 
for Occupational Education at North Carolina State University 
became concerned about the oroblems involved in providing occu- 
pational education programs in rural areas, especially those for 
the diradvantaged. We then decided that a research and develop- 
ment program should be inaugurated >:o seek solutions to problems 
plaguing rural, communities in their efforts to provide appro- 
priate and adequate occupational training. The number one prior- 
ity in this research and development program was for the problems 
associated with programs for the rural disadvantaged. 

Because of my interest in this area, I was assigned to 
develop the research and development program. For almost a year, 

I have been searching the literature and surveying programs for 
the disadvantaged across the nation to establish a base from which 
to operate. It is because of this work that 1 accepted this 
assignment to discuss with you what has been done in urograms for 
the rural disadvantaged. Or, to put it more appropriately, "What 
has been done in occupational education for the disadvantaged 
that is applicable to programs for the rural disadvantaged?" 

A question that is foremost in your minds, I'm sure is: 

What research and development or exemplary programs have been con- 
ducted for the rural disadvantaged? On the basis of my review of 
literature and survey of programs, I regret that I must report 
that very little significant work has been donel Perhaps I should 
conclude my presentation at this point. But, on the other hand, 
this very statement provides us a reason for exploring what has 
been done in other areas that is applicable to programs for the 
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rural areas. Furthermore, when I said there was very little done 
in rural areas, 1 did not mean to infer that nothing of value had 
been done. On the contrar}', there have been several rural disad- 
vantaged projects that have far-reaching implications for our 
deliberation here this week. 

For the next few minutes I would like to explore (1) the 
status of research and development for disadvantaged and handi- 
capped, (2) a review and synthesis of research on the rural dis- 
advantaged, (3) a description of selected projects for rural 
areas, (4) a sampling of other projects having implications for 
the rural disadvantaged programs and (5) some conclusions and 
recommenda tions relative to planning programs for the rural dis- 
advantaged. 



In searching the literature between 1500 and 2000 research 
abstracts or bibliographical references were reviewed. Of these, 
over 60 percent were concerned with the problems of mentally and 
physically handicapped. Of those remaining, approximately 35 
percent were concerned with the urban disadvantaged and less than 
5 percent with the rural disadvantaged. A rather vivid example of 
the lack of work being done with the rural disadvantaged is dem- 
onstrated by a 1969 E.UC Annotated Bibliography on Occupational 
Training for Disadvantaged Adults. 11 A review of t ,e 260 item 
bibliography produced only five programs for rural disadvantaged 
adults, and they were pr. ; iari.lv concerned with the training of 
migrant farm workers. 

decent attention that has been given to the disadvantaged 
has been concerned basically with the problems of the urban, 



Status of Research and Development 
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inner-city disadvantaged. Phis is due to the concentration of 
the disadvantaged in the inner-city ghettoes and because the 
problems of poverty have been dramatized recently by demonstra- 
tions, riots and destruction. More attention has been given to 
programs for urban disadvantaged than to programs for the rural, 
not because there is greater need but because greater pressure 
has been exerted upon government by organized civil rights and 
poverty groups. 

Because we hear much less about the rural disadvantaged 
does not mean that there are fewer in this classification or that 
their problems are any less critical. The Presidents National 
Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty in its report referred to 
the invisible poor, that is, to the poor people who live in pock- 
ets of poverty and who are so widely dispersed that their plight 
is not as visible as in the urban improvished areas. The Com- 
mission reported that in 1964 the population of rural poor was 
estimated at 13.3 million or 40.9 percent of the total poor 
population in the United States. Thus, although the rural popu- 
lation constituted 29.1 percent of the total population, the 
rural poor population accounts for a disproportionate 40.9 per- 
cent cf the total poor population.^ The invisible nature of the 
rural disadvantaged has most likely accounted for the small 
amount of work that has been done. 

But, perhaps we are not as far behind in programs for the 
rural disadvantaged as the small amount of work reported might 
indicate. There is strong evidence that a large majority of the 




^Pnasident f s National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty, 
T he People Left Behlnd v (Washington, D. C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967} p. 3. 
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programs for the disadvantaged that have been recently established 
have been hurriedly conceived und based on little or no valid re- 
search. Edmund W, Gordon, in a recent bulletin from the E1IC 
Information Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged made the follow- 
ing statement concerning current status of programs for the disad- 
vantaged : 



Having recently reviewed much of the research and most 
of the current programs concerned with the disadvantaged, I 
am impressed by the pitifully small though growing body of 
knowledge available as a guide to work in this area. Thu 
oaucity of serious research attention to these problems 
has left us with little hard data, many impressions and 
few firm leads. What is distressing, however, is the 
slight representation of even this research in rhn rapid- 
ly proliferating programs. Much of what is hr -one 

for and to the disadvantaged seems to be gujH the 

conviction that what is needed is more of t igs we 

feel we know how to do. Despite the fact u, ich of our 
knowledge and techniques of behavioral chau^ proved 

to be of dubious value in our work with more /antaged 
populations, these same procedures and serv*c > now are 
being poured into the nev/ programs. Althoi .h -rrvice to 
the disadvantaged has become popular, then Ins a 

serious lack of basic research on the develo ’.sent ?l needs 
of such children as well as on the applicable / -f spe- 
cific techniques of behavioral change to tV>i Mncted 
development . ° 



Evidence such as this should caution us that as 



>p pro- 



grams for the rural disadvantaged, they must be I 
research and tested theoretical concepts. Inst^ac 
disadvantaged position because of small amount c 
been done in the rural areas, we should be in a 
fit from some of the mistakes made in urban are 



sound 

being in a 
1 ha t has 
\\ to bene- 
ize that 



which has proved successful and whatever progr /re devel- 

oped will stand a much greater chance of success. 



0 Edmund W. Gordon,- “Education, Ethnicity aru, xut Lligencc- 
Jensenism: Another Excuse for Failure to Education, 4 I l I D Bulletin . 
Vol. Wo. 4, p. 14. 
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Review of Research on the Rural Disadvantaged 
There are two items of literature that have come out during 
the past year that should be studied and utilized by anyone em- 
barking upon the development of vocational education programs for 
rural areas, especially programs designed for the disadvantaged. 

The first is a Review and Synthesis of Research on Vocational 
Education in Rural Area s, prepared by Griessman and Densely. ^ This 
document synthesizes from both an educator* s and sociologist * s 
point of view the research and development that has been done in 
vocational education in rural areas. It points up both the 
strengths and weaknesses of vocational education of former years 
in rural America and recommends research and program development 
needed to overcome some of the problems of limited occupational 
education in rural areas. This document depicts very vividly the 
limited programs available for the rural disadvantaged. Griess- 
mari^ points to the high dropout rate of 28 percent in rural schools 
anc 3 relates that to the limited nature of occupational programs to 
provide relevant entry level skills for the labor market. He 
further asserts that a contributing factor is the obsession of 
rural educators to the notion that occupational education should 
focus upon narrowly perceived employment needs of one geographical 
area. Another major point that he makes is that personality ad- 
justment of rural youth is poorer than that of urban youth, 
suggesting that there is a "rural factor 1 ' that is linked with 




^B. Eugene Griessman and Kenneth G. Densley, d eview and 
Synthesis of losaar c h on /o cational Education in dural \rea s , 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, Hew 
*.c;.ico State University, Las Cruces, Wow Mexico, 1939, p. 1-84. 

^B. Eugene Griessman and Kenneth G. Densley, op, ci t . . p. 13. 
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poverty that effects personality adjustment. This, conceivably, 
may be attributed to the inability of the educational system to 
provide occupational craining relevant to the aspirations of rural 
youth, creating a frustrating dichotomy between what the youth 
desires and what he can expect to obtain. 

In the same publication Densley^ documents the limited scope 
of occupational training in both the small high schools and in 
post high school institutions. Densley,^ in his analysis of 
special needs programs documents very little other than liDTA 
programs and the Neighborhood Youth Corps that have been available 
to the rural disadvantaged. And, even these programs suffer 
greatly from low population density problems. 

The second item that I wish to call to your attention is a 
review of research on "Disadvantaged Plural Youth, 11 by Everette D, 
ddington, which v?as published in the January, 1970, edition of 
Review of educational Research . ^ This article is a "must" for 
those planning programs for rural disadvantaged youth. I shall 
not try to summarize the review in this paper, but I will relate 
his conclusions relative to the characteristics of disadvantaged 
rural youth. They are certainly relevant and should be kept con- 
stantly in mind when planning any educational program for rural 
disadvantaged youth. Edington concluded that disadvantaged youth 
are affected in seven general areas; 

1. their low socioeconomic status is of prime importance in 
view of the high relationship between socioeconomic status and 
educational achievement for rural as well as urban children, 

9 Ibic1 . . p. 47-48. 

1Q Ibid . , p. 52. 

^dverette D. idington, "Disadvantaged :<ural Youth," 'eview 
of Educational "esaareh. 1970, 40 (1), 69-35. 
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2. their educational and occupational Aspirations appear 
to be negatively affected by their socioeconomic status, possibly 
further depressed by geographic isolation. Many who will not be 
able to make a living by farming do not aspire to any high skilled 
urban occupation nor te the educational level which would prepare 
them for such work, 

3. they are characterized by attitudes which are nonsup- 

portive of educational progress: low self-esteem, feelings of 

helplessness in face of seemingly inconquerable environmental 
handicaps, and impoverished confidence in the value and impor- 
tance of education as an answer to their problems* 

4. the educational achievement of disadvantaged rural 
students, like their urban and suburban counterparts, is below 
national norms, 

5. higher dropout rates are found among rural than urban 
pupils , 

6. curricula in rural schools are frequently inadequate 
for and irrelevant to the needs of these students, 

7. the cultural experiences of disadvantaged rural youth 
are limited. Isolation and poverty are major conditions which 
limit; the rural youths cultural experiences to his own group and 
contribute to low level educational progress* 

Edirgtor. further concluded that unfortunately, disadvan- 
taged rural youth have not been the subject of interscrvice 
longitudinal and developmental process investigations because 
they tend to be removed from the major research centers. There- 
fore, the research that has been done involves primarily status 

studies. qualitative studies of the rural disadvantaged are 
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absent. Status studies, he insists, are not very helpful in terms 
of educating such youth. Edington emphasizes the weakness of re- 
search on rural disadvantaged youth in the following statement: 

. . . We know they are poor; we know they are disadvantaged. 
We know that they are deficient in some of the areas where 
more privileged students are strong What we need is exam- 
ination of critical issues having to do with fundamental 
relationsbios between the functional characteristics of 
rural disadvantaged children and educational development. 

Too often the analysis of educational disadvancement tends 
to be approached quantitatively. This work contributes to 
classification and serves some administrative functions, 
but before we can develop really effective correctional 
compensatory and developmental programs which circumvent 
some of the handicaps, which provide alternative routes to 
learning, or which build uoon special characteristics, we 
need more detailed appraisal research with a greater quali- 
tative emphasis. 1- 

Another conclusion drawn by Edington that is relevant to our 
deliberation here, is embraced in the final paragraph of his arti- 
cle where he relates that: 

The movement of sub-populations in the United States 
today is such that rural areas feed their problems and 
special characteristics into urban and suburban popula- 
tion. Although the problems of rural disadvantaged 
children, as this survey has shown, are not unlike those 
of other youngsters, rurality does impose certain con- 
ditions which exacerbate educational problems. Future 
research relating to disadvantaged rural students must be 
coordinated with other major educational t'esearch programs 
in the nation. Educators can no longer afford to study 
each segment of the society in isolation from any other. 



This review of research on the rural disadvantaged as well as 
a review of research on the disadvantaged, in general, points to 
some rather wide gaps in research that need to be closed before 
effective programs for the disadvantaged can be implemented. The 
research to date tells us who the disadvantaged are, the number of 
the disadvantaged and jome of their characteristics. '.That it does 





12 Ibid. , p. 31-32. 
13 Ibld . , p. 82. 
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not tell us is what educational concepts* program structures, 
curricula materials, techniques and strategies are likely to be 
effective in solving the problems of the disadvantaged. 

Description of Selected Occupational E d ucation Projects 
for the lural Disadvantaged 

Project tEIJY 14 

Probably, the ore study that has yielded the most useable 
information and ideas for providing occupational education for the 
rural disadvantaged if Project TEDY (3ural Educat ion--Disadvan- 
taged Youth) which was conceived by members of the Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education, University of Illinois. This 
five-year project sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, and 
which ended June 30, 1970, focused upon the development of a 
family-centered, vocationally oriented educational program that 
would bring about the full utilization of the present and poten- 
tial capabilities of severely disadvantaged youth living in eco- 
nomically depressed rural areas. Its major thrust was the elimina- 
tion of the barriers to vocational education and the providing of 
effective freedom for vocational education. 

Rationale . The programs developed in the project was based 
on the belief, supported by previous research, that the primary 
"bottlenecks 1 ' to the development of vocational competence for 
gainful employment among disadvantaged youths and adults in rural 
areas were fivefold: 

1. Failure to obtain the effective attention of deprived 
rural family members. Instead of involving them in planning 

^Dased on a paper entitled "Personalized Vocationally Ori- 
ented Ecucation for lural Disadvantaged Families" presented by 
Dr. David V/illiams of the University of Illinois, July 24, 1970, 
at an Institute on Expanding Vocational Education to Meet the 
q Needs of Disadvantaged Youth and Adults in lural Areas at Missis- 
sippi State University. 
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orograms to meet their own needs, programs have been imposed upon 
them and innovations issued in which they are to participate, 

2. Failure to create readiness for learning* Activities 
have not encouraged the disadvantaged to "start-where-they-are" 
in analyzing their present situation and developing realistic in- 
dividual and family goals* 

3. Failure to recognize the importance of family ties* 
Educators have not recognized the family as the basic educational 
unit . 

4. Failure to involve the disadvantaged family members in 
assessing their problems, defining their objectives, identifying 
possible alternatives for solving their problems, selecting defi- 
nite objectives, and planning a program for obtaining these objec- 
tives * 

5. Failure to involve lay citizens, at all economic levels, 
in developing educational programs* 

Project HEDY was divided into the following five correlated 
phases : 

Phase I* Community Study * Twenty economically depressed 
rural areas were identified in Illinois. From these areas a 
typical rural area was selected for detailed study of the anthro- 
pological, economic, psychological and sociological data about the 
area and its inhabitants. 

/base I I* S tudy of Sample Populat i on . To gain an under- 

standing of the values, beliefs, attitudes, and behavioral patterns 
of severely disadvantaged families, selected characteristics were 
compared between a random sample of the severely disadvantaged 

families residing in the depressed rural area and a random sample 
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of the total population of families* 



Phase III* Hodel Educational Program . A model educational 
program was developed which focused upon three major units: 

(1) determining realistic career choices and plans for the chil- 
dren, (2) improving family financial management, and (3) improving 
family income. A single school district in a depressed rural area 
was utilized to initially try out the educational program. Fami- 
lies in the community with special needs were identified. These 
families were randomly assigned to an experimental group and to a 
control group, Various instruments were employed such as a 
pretest-posttest measure to gather data that afforded an objective 
evaluation of the :i2DY educational program. 

Ph ase IV. Evaluation and Demons trat ion . The model program 
was expanded to include f ive additional communities. The research 
design employed was a pretest-posttest control group design with 
five replications* A random sample of ten or more families was 
drawn from the disadvantaged population in each of the ten research 
communities. Instruments were employed to gather information in 
the following areas; 

1. Parental desires for their children 

2. Occupations and organizations of parents 

3. Situation and goals of children 

4. Situation and goals of the family 

5. The home and its surroundings 

6. The family and community 

Phase V. Final Analysis and Teports . Based on the findings 
of this study, the following conclusions were made which appear 
worthy of consideration by educators who are responsible for 
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developing education and community action programs for the socially 
and economically disadvantaged: 

1. Socially and economically disadvantaged families can be 
identified in a geographical area, their characteristics and needs 
determined, and educational programs developed that are responsive 
to the needs of individuals. 

2. When teaching adults and children who are disadvantaged, 
the educator should plan a program that gives primary attention to 
the needs of his students. 

3. The formerly unreachable severely disadvantaged rural 
families can be motivated to improve their social and economic 
situation through a sincere interest by educators in the future of 
youth. 

4. Educational programs that will acquaint the disadvan- 
taged with the world of work, jobs available, nature of the work, 
and training required, is needed by children and parents alike. 

5. The disadvantaged can be motivated by the use of "goal 
seeking' 1 techniques; however, the goals must be molecular and not 
global in nature. 

6. Disadvantaged people are aware of their problems, but 
desperately need a systematic approach to their solution. 

7. Effective education for the disadvantaged requires per- 
sonalized instruction. Individuals living in a depressed area re- 
quire constant reinforcement if they are to continue action to 
accomplish goals established and imorove their situation. 

8. Since some families cherish living in the rural environ- 
ment, upgrading and retraining for adults must be provided for 
occupations available within their community. 
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9. The needs of disadvantaged families make them very 
responsive to education related to family financial management, 
family goals, and the choice-making process as it pertains to con 
sumer goods and services* 

iO. The vocationally oriented, family-centered educational 
program developed and evaluated in this research project has 
potential use, in whole or in part, in rural and urban areas that 
have concentration of disadvantaged families. 

Project aEDY which focused on the needs of youth, served 
effectively as a vehicle to reach a small segment of the disad- 
vantaged rural families in Illinois, The warm response given by 
a majority of the participating families to the sincere interest 
shown in tt am by the local educator indicated that rural disad- 
vantaged fa nr lies wanted and needed assistance. ’7ith proper 
motivation and 1 personalized educational program, many rural dis 
advantaged family members may establish realistic educational and 
occupational goals to take action to accomplish these goals as a 
means of breaking out of the chains of poverty. 

Concerted Services 

Another project that promises quite a bit for the rural 
disadvantaged is the Concerted Services Project.^ The concept 
underlying the project developed by the Interdepartmental Task 
Force on Concerted Services in Training ar. < Education in lural 
Areas can be expressed in a relatively simple question: Can 

existing resources and programs available to people in 




. Eugene Griessman, The Conc ert ed Services Approach to 
Deve lopmental C hange i n ?vural_Areas . Center Research and Develop- 
ment Report No. 1, Center for Occupational Education, North 
Carolina State University at Haleigh, Haleigh, North Carolina, 
1963. 
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impoverished areas be mobilized, channeled, and coordinated to pro- 
duce increments in the many va iabies of interest? But the simpli- 
city of the concept is somewhat misleading* The execution is 
relatively complex. At the federal level, the planning and admin- 
istration of the program has involved the time and experience of a 
relatively large number of professional representatives of several 
departments and agencies, including representatives from the De- 
partment of Agriculture; Commerce; Health, Education and Welfare; 
Interior; Labor; Housing and Home Finance; and the Small Business 
Administration* 

In the quest for solutions to the penetrating and crucial 
problems that confront contemporary rural American society, insti- 
tutions and agencies have encouraged the design and establishment 
of pilot, developmental and experimental programs by which innova- 
tive ideas, practices, and procedures may be tried out and tested. 

Pilot projects in three rural counties in Arkansas, Minnesota, 
and Mew Mexico have demonstrated that government agencies working 
together can substantially improve the education and increase the 
employment opportunities for residents of rural areas- Six federal 
agencies joined hands with state and local groups to bring new 
educational and training opportunities to St- Francis County, 
Arkansas; Todd County, Minnesota; and Sandoval County, New Mexico. 
These new programs made it possible for hundreds of persons to 
obtain worthwhile jobs. Steps are now being taken to expand the 
program within these counties and to extend this promising new 
approach to other rural communities. 

Objectives of Pilot Projects . The Task Force established the 
following major objectives for the pilot projects: 
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1. Develop general operational patterns for concentrating 
the efforts of all of the available agencies and resources on the 
alleviation and ultimate solution of occupational education prob- 
lems; and, as necessary, on the health, welfare, socio-economic, 
and related problems of those residing in the three communities. 

2. Identify existing, as well as potential employment oppor- 
tunities and occupational education programs available to youth and 
to adults who are unemployed or whose income is insufficient to 
maintain a respectable standard of living. 

3. Develop ways through which these rur^l communities can 

provide education, vocational guidance, training and other services 

needed to help people become employable. This would include 

development of plans for: 

--increasing basic educational skills 
--improving general conditions of health 
--improving aopearance and personnel characteristics 
--providing vocational counseling 
--developing occupational competency 

4. Demonstrate that occupational education programs, in con- 
junction with other economic development activities, can signifi- 
cantly increase employment opportunities. 

5. Demonstrate that a cooperative occupational education 
effort based on local involvement will develop indigenous leader- 
ship, individual dignity, initiative, and community awareness re- 
sulting in continuing community development. 

6. Determine the relationship of the traditional educational 
and occupational patterns of people in the communities to their 
present and emerging needs, and ii warranted, make recommendations 
for necessary adjustments. 

4C 
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Approach Used . In developing plans for a Concerted Services 
approach, che Task Force placed heavy emphasis on developing flexi- 
ble arrangements that could be adapted to meet local needs and, at 
the same time, could be implemented within the existing budgets of 
the participating agencies. It was agreed to observe the following 
principles : 

1. Education and training programs were to be designed to 
meet specific needs identified by a survey carried out by the pub- 
lic employment service in collaboration with local advisory com- 
mittees, 

2. Every resident of the pilot counties was to be considered 
a potential participant. However, preference was to be given to 
persons needing additional education and training in order to ob- 
tain employment. 

3« The right of each individual to decide the nature and 
extent of his own participation was to be respected. Persons de- 
siring education and training in order to qualify for employment 
outside the county would receive the same consideration as persons 
who pi in to remain in the county. 

4. Each agency^ normal channels of communication, adminis- 
tration, and project funding were to be followed to the fullest 
extent possible. 

5. A coordinator under the general supervision of the Task 
Force was to be employed in each county. 

In order to assure the necessary coordination and to give the 
needed "spark” to the project it was deemed advisable to select a 
coordinator who had a high degree of familiarity with the particular 
Dunty . Arrangements for employing the county coordinator in 
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Arkansas were handled by the Federal-State Employment Security 
System; in Minnesota by the Agricultural Extension Division; and 
in New Mexico by the Vocational Education System. 

Outcome . Although this project was not 100 percent success- 
ful in achieving its objectives in every locality, it did demon- 
strate an effective aporoa h to assisting deprived rural countie.s 
in utilizing the available governmental resources to overcome some 
of its manpower and training problems. 

3ich Square Projec t 

Another project of interest is a project being conducted by 
Manpower Development Corporation in .lich Square, North Carolina. 10 
The purpose of this project is to provide training for unemployed 
and underemployed farm workers for known jobs that are available 
within the state and in neighboring states. It is an MDTA type of 
program with several unique features. 

Those persons selected for training are men who indicated 
that they are willing to move to acquire employment. They and 
their entire family are moved to the training site which is 
equipped with mobile housing units of varying sizes to accommodate 
each family. Each family is given a subsistence allowance during 
the period of training. 

The men are provided counseling services and placed in appro- 
priate training programs such as welding, mechanics, masonry and 
carpentx'y. While the men are being trained for skilled jobs, the 
wives are taught home management. They are given intensive help in 
budgeting and buying to get the most out ot their subsistence 




l^This Project description is based on an interview with a 
representative of the Manpower Development Corporation. 
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allowance. Day-care facilities arc provided for pre-school chil- 
dren so that the women may participate in the home management class. 
Some of the mothers are trained to work in the day-care centers. 

In the day-care center the Dre-school children are provided a pro- 
gram much like Head-Start. The children of school age are enrolled 
in the local school system. 

This approach has been quite successful in keeping the family 
together during the training period and provides upgrading of edu- 
cational and cultural experience for the whole family. The biggest 
problem has been in finding adequate housing for the families once 
the men are placed in jobs. Housing, which is of comparable qual- 
ity as the mobile homes has not, in many cases, been available co 
trainees in areas where they are employed. 

Rural Drop Out Study 

The Department of Labor sponsored a project in northern 
Michigan which was entitled "A New Attack Upon Rural Poverty, An 
Experimental and Developmental Project. 

Pro ject Ob lec tives . It was a project for the culturally and 
economically disadvantaged which was undertaken for the purposes of 
training a population of 100 rural dropouts ages 17 through 25 in 
salable work skills. The program was oriented toward experience 
rather than success. It was an effort to learn more about an iden- 
tified social problem and how the university can help communities 
solve the problem. Three counties in the upper Michigan peninsula 
were selected as the area from which trainees were selected; 




^Based on a study entitled A New Attack on Rural Poverty. An 
Experimental and Demonstration Project . Final Report . Marquette, 
Michigan: Northern Michigan University, Public Services Division, 
August 31, i 966 , 141 pp. 
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economic conditions of the area were in a decline; the counties 
were classified as (1) rural, (2) poor, and (3) had a known pool 
of unemployed workers under age 23. 

Project Approach . The project staff received training in 
community activation; met with community leaders and lay citizens 
to obtain involvement; and a county committee was formed to help 
recruit rural dropouts and provide personal and financial services 
to those enrolled. 

Those not eligible for regular MOTA programs and not accept- 
able for on-the-job training were enrolled in the program. It in- 
cluded direct job placement, referrals to other agencies, and 
referrals to regular MDTA training programs. 

Area training Centers provided training for rural dropouts 
in one of 15 possible occupational areas o/er a 13 month training 
period in the following occupational areas: welding training, 

machine tool training, auto mechanics, food service, auto body 
repairman, refrigeration and air conditioning, nurses aid, stenog- 
raphy and custodian. 

The revolving group concept was used to carry out the follow- 
ing: (1) made recruitment an ongoing activity, (2) offered a wide 
variety of training opportunities, (3) forced individualized in- 
struction, (4) enabled the project to use veteran trainees as 
M role M leaders for new students, and (5) provided flexible training 
programs whereby students could enroll at any time and progress at 
their own speed. 

A training day included (1) two hours of remedial instruction 
and orientation to the world of work, (2) two hours of vocational 
and related instruction, and (3) four hours of vocational training. 
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The following ancillary support was provided by the community 
at reduced or at no cost: Cl) medical or dencal services, (2) ma- 

jor dental work, (3) major clothing donation, (4) psychological 
help, and (3) loans. 

Outcome . Over the 18 months training period 34 percent 
reached their training objective and were classified as having 
completed the program. The remainder, 35 percent, were classified 
as dropouts. Sixty-nine percent were trained to the point where 
they were sufficiently skilled to enter employment. Over half of 
the trainees entered regular MDTA training programs at a point in 
the training schedule other than at the beginning of the course. 
Cost per trainee excluding subsistence and allowances was esti- 
mated at $1490.00. Individualized effort and a humanized aporoach, 
regardless of technique or methodology, was given as the key to 
the success of the trainees. 

Other Rural Project s 

I have highlighted four major projects that are representa- 
tive of the best research and development projects that have been 
completed. There are, of course, many other projects that deserve 
attention, but time does not allow for their exploration here. I 
do, however, want to mention a few other things that are being 
done that you may wish to explore later. For example, some states 
are using mobile units on a pilot basis to provide counseling ser- 
vices and some occupational training to small isolated rural 
schools. In other states multiole occupational education programs 
are being conducted through the Vocational Agricultural programs. 
They are expanding their offerings to provide basic skills train- 
ing to students that would not ordinarily enroll in Vocational 
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I would also call your attention to the work of the Rural 
Task Force on Occupational Education in Rural America. The Task 
Force is sponsored by the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education in the U.S. Office of Education and is chaired by 
Dr. A.W. Tenney. Its purpose is to stimulate the development of 
more comprehensive occupational education opportunities for rural 
people. The number one concern of the Task Force is the estab- 
lishment of programs for the rural disadvantaged. They are also 
encouraging State Task Forces which are needed to intensify their 
effort. Several states have already established a Task Force, 
Therefore, some of you may already be familiar with their program. 

Finally, the Center for Occupational Education is in the 
process of preparing a catalog of program ideas and concepts for 
the establishment of occupational programs for the rural disadvan- 
taged. This publication will be a handy reference for program 
planners, and should be available within a year. 

A Sampling of Other Projects Having Implications 
for the Rural Disadvantaged 

Interpretive Study on Prepar ing the Disadvantaged for Jobs 

Probably the most important piece of research that has been 
done recently on oc-upational education for the disadvantaged is a 
study done at the University of Tennessee by Dr. Trudy Santa and 
Dr, Douglas Towne entitled Interpretive Study on Preparing the 
Disadvantaged for Jobs . This study is a complete review of the 
literature and research on programs for the disadvantaged. It is 
interpreted in terms of what is now being done by all private and 
public agencies to train the disadvantaged for jobs. It evaluates 
such programs as those sponsored by USOE, MDTA, Economic 
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Opportunities, Job Corps, and Neighborhood Youth Corps. It then 
recommends policies, programs and procedures for more adequately 
training the disadvantaged for jobs. The major concern of the 
study was, however, the exploration of cooperative efforts of pri- 
vate industry and the schools. 

This is a very good reference for anyone who wants to become 
familiar with programs that have been used with the disadvantaged. 

It also provides a good bibliography for additional study. 

1 o 

Program for the Disadvantaged in New Jersey 10 

Mobile Units . Mobile units are being used to bring occupa- 
tional education to the disadvantaged. A vocational training model 
which is commanding widespread attention is that of mobile training 
units. Such units are utilized in New Jersey for specialized voca- 
tional training in industrial occupations and office occupations. 
Other units have been instituted for diagnostic and remedial learn- 
ing processes as well as the provision of health services. 

The Mobile Industrial Training Unit is a pilot project spon- 
sored by the State of New Jersey, Department of Education, and 
funded jointly by the Divisions of Vocational Education and Curricu- 
lum and Instruction through its Educational Programs for Seasonal 
and Migrant Families. It is designed to provide exposure, training 
and evaluation for students with special needs (those having aca- 
demic, socio-economic or other handicaps), for adults and for 
school dropouts. 

The mobile unit is a custom designed trailer, 60 feet long 
arid 1C feet wide, containing its own air conditioning and heating 

1 g 

.\dapted from a paper presented by Christine R. Shack, New 
Jersey Urban School Development Council at an Institute on Expanding 
Vocational Education Curricuiums to Meet the Needs of Disadvantaged 
a v outh and Aduit9 in Rural Areas held at Mississippi State University, 
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system. The unit can be moved throughout the State and be put into 
operation in one day. It contains a complete conveyor system and 
equipment including a time clock, automatic taoe dispenser, quality 
control scales, and a built-in Am/Fm radio and intercom system. 

The same area is converted into a classroom within fifteen minutes 
for general instruction. 

The classroom is equipped with all types of instructional 
materials such as closed circuit Is/, a movie projector, screens, 
record players, film strip and slide projectors, blackboards, bulle- 
tin boards, calculating machines for solving work production prob- 
lems, and other classroom equipment. In addition to the working- 
classroom, there is space for interviewing, counseling, and program 
preparation. 

During the regular school year the unit travels to ten differ- 
ent school districts serving as many as 36 individuals at each 
location for a period of one month. During the summer months, it 
travels to five different locations serving as many as 35 indivi- 
duals at each location for a period of two weeks. The students are 
trained in industrial procedures, techniques, and practices. All 
of this training is conducted by one coordinator/instructor and one 
assistant. 

The first phase of training deals with the job application. 

In this phase the students learn how uo obtain information about 
jobs and sources of jobs. 

The second phase deals with the simulated interview. This is 
a true-to-liie situation because the students are interviewed in 
the office area of the trailer and are asked pertinent questions 
concerning their application. 
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The third phase is the performance of assigned duties at the 
mobile industrial site. The practical work experience is made 
possible through the fulfillment of contract agreements with co- 
operating companies. 

The fourth and final phase is that of evaluation. TaJi 
student is evaluated on a daily basis. Counseling sc tens are 
held periodically, during which the students are a owed to express 
themselves and relate a v y problems that might be confronting them, 
or offer suggestions that might make the program more meaningful to 
them. 
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Dis trib uti ve E du c ation P roj e ct f or t he Disadvantaged 

Another unique training operation for the in-school youth 
can be cited. This program’s uniqueness is characterized not by 
program content, but by the collaborative approach it employs. In 
ghetto ravaged Mewark, a large department store, Bamberger’s, is 
making available training facilities to prepare distributive edu- 
cation students. Basic education subjects are taken in the local 
high school while both theory nd laboratory work in distributive 
education are present in the store facility. In essence, the store 
becomes a dual classroom and lab facility. The projection is that 
some 90 students will be enrolled with approximately one-third of 
this enrollment remaining in t 1 employ of Bamberger’s and the re- 
mainder prepared for an infin te 1 ’bor market. Mere, questions 
may be raised as to the accessibility of the commercial facility. 
The same weakly based interrogations an 1 arguments have been large- 
ly responsible for the ; ^rpetuation of the restrictive organiza- 
tional patterns, the administrative heirarchy and the fragment] 
departmental lines. There is a need for diligent effort bei.*,*; 
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exerted to foster and develop cooperation between education, 
business and industry* The trend toward the location of business 
offices and mercantile operations in suburbia or the urban outer 
perimeter has long since emerged. 

Multi-Skill Centers 

Not to be overlooked is the stationary facility such as the 
county or regional vocational multi-skill centers. Several models 
of the multi-skills center have evolved. A trioka, comprised of 
the State MOTA, the Vocational Division, and a local education 
agency, serves as the vehicle for the implementation of this pro- 
gram in New Jersey. The multi-skills center provides training 
programs in some forty plus occupational areas for out-of-school 
youth, non-school age learners and adult citizens. These centers 
have been operating successfully for several years and are a sup- 
plement to vocational training in the public secondary schools as 
well as that provided at the thirteenth and fourteenth year levels 
in county vocational schools. 

Residential Center 

A development of recent vintage is the New Jersey Manpower 
Residential Center. Formerly, one of the nation's several Job 
Corps Centers, the Manpower site now accommodates school age boys 
from within the state of New Jersey with an intent toward equipping 
them socially, educationally and vocationally for productive citi- 
zenship. Although the program designs have been punctuated with 
reference to in-school youth; no single program descriptive has 
placed limitations on its usage with other audiences; those re- 
quiring compensatory training, the non-school age learner, the 
dropout, or the adult needing supplementary training. 
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educational Cooperative Program 
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Benjamine Carmichael, Director of the Appalachia educational 
Laboratory believes that a renaissance for rural education could 
be the outcome of an organizational structure being successfully 
developed in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee. A model of the new 
approach, which combines a group of email school districts, a 
college, and the State Department of Education is being prepared 
by the federally supported Appalachia Educational Laboratory. The 
model will make it easy for districts tr adopt the concept which 
is called the Educational Cooperative Program. It "will enable a 
small school which lacks resource to perform on a par with the 
most advanced districts in the country and will provide the vehi- 
cle through which a district cart alter its whole approach to 
teaching and thereby get away from the outmoded system of one 
teacher, one classroom and twenty-five students." 

The cooperative is administered by a board consisting of the 
participating district superintendents, representatives of the 
participating college and State Department of Education. The 
latter two agencies join the cooperative in sharing funds, per- 
sonnel and equipment. Instruction is taken to children by all the 
modern means of communication and various kinds of mobile facili- 
ties. Local school districts effect multi-district cooperation 
without suffering the loss of autonomy. Students remain in their 
local schools with their curricula being supplemented through tele- 
lecture, electrowriter, television, radio, computers and mobile 
facilities. The cooperatives boast of numerous achievements : 
e.g., all 16 year old students in the three county Tennessee area 
nnw have access to driver education, compared to only forty percent 
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prior to the formation of the cooperative and the cost is only two- 
thirds of the previous per-oupil cost; vocational education courses 
are being shared in the same three-county area and vocational 
guidance equipment has been installed In six high schools; teachers 
with expertise in single subject areas are now being shared 
between schools s well as other benefits to gifted, pre-school 
and early childhood pupils. 

Although the projects which have been described in this part 
of the paper are not all rural in nature, they do provide some 
ideas and approaches which may work equally well in rural areas. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 
There is at best a scarcity of substantial research and 
developmental activity directed at the problems of the rural dis- 
advantaged. That which is available gives us few leads for the 
development of exemplary programs. Out of the few studies that 
have been done that are relevant to the rural disadvantaged the 
following conclusions and recommendations can be drawn which should 
be considered when planning and initiating programs for the rural 
disadvantaged : 




1. Education alone is not the answer to the problems of the 
disadvantaged. There are health, psychological, social and eco- 
nomic problems that must also be dealt with. Therefore, programs 
for the rural disadvantaged should be designed which draw upon the 
total governmental resources in the community. 

2. Programs of occupational education for the disadvantaged 
should be directed toward the entire family unit rather than indi- 
vidual family members --be they youth or adults. Working with all 
member* provides r^inforcpmpnt to the member who is the focus of 
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the training program. 

3. Economic development: is an essential prerequisite to 
overcoming the problems of the disadvantaged in rural areas. Jobs 
must be available to employ the available manpower supply. There- 
fore, the natural based industry in a community should be fully 
developed and additional small industry sought to provide neces- 
sary employment. Furthermore, there should be training designed 
to aid the disadvantaged on migrating to urban centers for employ- 
ment. When training for migration, additional services should be 
made available to assure the disadvantaged trainee is placed in 

an appropriate job and that his family is settled in adequate 
housing. 

4. In developing programs for the disadvantaged, advisory 
committees made up of members of all socio-economic strata should 
be used in the planning process. The disadvantaged need to be a 
part of the process rather than having programs imposed upon them. 

5. Occupational education programs for the rural disadvan- 
taged should be build around attainable objectives. Students 
need to achieve success in order to improve their self-concept and 
raise their aspiration level. Therefore, objectives should be 
molecular rather than global. 

6. Where possible the disadvantaged should be enrolled in 
regular occupational education programs, giving them special 
assistance over and above the regular program to treat their par- 
ticular problems of disadvantagement . To have separate disadvan- 
taged classes tends to accentuate the problems of the disadvan- 
taged. If we work with them within their peer groups they are 
less likely to be made to feel inferior. 
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7. Since there is lirrited theoretical basis for estab- 
lishing programs for the rural disadvantaged , it is imperative 
that wa build into every new program objective evaluation pro- 
cedures. And furthermore, we must not be ashamed to admit that 
some things that we try are not successful. This is the only way 
that wa learn what ideas, concepts and techniques really work 
and which ones do not. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE AND EXPLORATORY INSTRUCTION 

Dr. Donald Priebe 
North Dakota State University 

The 1953 Advisory Council Report, Vocational Education-- 
The Bridge Between Man and His Work , contains this observation: 
Vocational guidance and vocat ional- technical education are inter- 
dependent. One needs the other. Each ceases to be effective if 
the other is left out, is inadequate, or is of poor quality. 11 
Group guidance and exploratory instruction comprise a critical 
element in vocational education. 

Guidance may be provided through instruction in the class- 
room, both large group and small group. Each day in each class 
the teacher must accept and meet a guidance responsibility. 
Although many guidance activities require a one to one ratio; 
many can be carried out in group settings provided by a classroom 
environment . 

Much valuable guidance is provided through youth organiza- 
tions such as F.F.A., F.H.A., D.E.C.A., and V.I.C.A. Well 
planned activities in such groups provide opportunities to learn 
sharing and cooperation. These organizational activities provide 
an excellent chance to build a worthwhile self-concept in stu- 
dents by providing worthwhile, enjoyable and successful experi- 
ences. Let us use youth organizations for the excellent guidance 
tool that they can be. 

Group guidance opportunities are also present in many small 
group situations such as field trips, commit tees , and student 
projects. The use of such opportunities is often neglected. The 
wise teacher, aware of guidance responsibilities, will find here 
ERIC a useful tool . 
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These ideas concerning group guidance and exploratory in- 
struction apply to education for all but are especially crucial 
for the disadvantaged. But let us not forget "Joe Average 11 and 
the "advantaged 11 . Perhaps all youth are "disadvantaged" in some 
way. 

For purposes of clarity and organization, we will "dissect" 
tnis topic somewhat and hang it on five pegs to take a better 
look at the component parts. 

I SELF WORTH CONCEP T 

For good mental health, for success in school, for social 
success each person--boy or girl, man or woman--must feel, *1 am 
worthwhile; 1 count for something in this world, too. 1 The boy 
or girl must feel that he or she is important--a person of worth. 
Each person needs a feeling of acceptance and a feeling of self- 
esteem. 

We know full well what kinds of behavior often follow when 
this concept is not present. Vandalism, crime, and suicides are 
stern reminders of something that has gone amiss. 

Too often teachers and others have reinforced a negative 
concept. Basically the child says to himself, "Everyone keeps 
telling me I am a failure so I must De," Everyone may include 
teachers, parents and peers. Eventually the child is likely to 
assume and play the assigned role of failure. Each person--boy 
or girl, man or woman--must have dignity; such as that afforded 
by: 

a) respect from teachers 

b) respect from peers 

c) good grooming 

d) decent clothes 

e) a measure of success socially and in school 
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To develop this sorely needed concept of self-worth, we must 
develop success patterns in students. 

II SUCCESS PATTERNS 

Disadvantaged students so often have, not success patterns, 
but "failure patterns". So much of what they do turns out wrong. 

We must provide a setting in which success is: 1) p ossible 
2) at. first eas ily achieved , and 3) is. repeatable ! We need to 
start with possibilities for success and build on a progression 
of many successes. 

Success breeds success and the building process begins! 

But- - ear ly . very early , success is crucial. Early and continued 
failure tends to lock the student into a failure cycle. We must 
help the student find the successes which will break this de- 
pressing cycle of failure. 

If success is to continue in a desireable way another in- 
gredient is necessary. Goals must be developed. 

III GOALS 

We as teachers must have suitable goals to know what we 
want to achieve. V/e must have goals to know where we are aiming 
or where we are going. Even when you got up this morning, you 
had some goals such as eating breakfast or getting to this 
meeting on time. 

What are your goals as a teacher? Are they to teach how 
and why? Or are they just to teach "about" things? Or are they 
like the teacher whose goal was to teach about 30 minutes in one 
class period? We must have worthwhile goals for our teaching; 
but the goals must be proper^ centered. 
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What is the ’’center" of your teaching? Let’s all provide 
student-centered teaching and not teaching centered around subject 
matter, program, or self. If we serve our students well, our pro- 
grams and careers will benefit also. If our teaching is to be 
really ’’student cantered* 1 , we must accept the idea of teaching in- 
dividual students in classes rather than teaching classes. If we 
are to teach individuals, we must learn to know our students. We 
can learn from records and visits. We must give them a chance to 
talk and express themselves, and we rmis t practice being alert and 
observant . 

We must also shy away from faulty and dangerous assumptions 
which prevent us from knowing and understanding each student, 
father than make assumptions we find the answers to such questions 
as : 

a) How well can he read? 

b) Is he in good health? 

c) What is his home life like? 

We must remember, however, that for really effective learning 
and development, the student must have his own goals. So often we 
mistakenly assume that our goals are the student’s goals. Fre- 
quently they are not. This might be good. Sometimes our goals are 
not appropriate for our students. Student goals in a class vary 
greatly. But each student does need to establish worthwhile goals. 

We must help the student formulate goals. The establishment 
of goals for disadvantaged students is to some extent different 
than for more advantaged students. First of all, goals must always 
make sense to the student in light of his experiences and attitudes. 
At first the goals for him must be: 

O 
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1) S hort term goals , not something for next year or when 



i 
i 

you grow up, but for today or this week or this month. 

; Some such short term goals might be a part-time job 

for money to buy a suitable dress or shoes. It may 

j 

be money for a date. It may be learning a simple 

motor skill. 

2) Easily achievable . Please don't provide students with 
] false hopes toward reaching goals they cannot reach. 

Help them set "reachable 11 goals. 

In order to develop goals and inspire disadvantaged students we 
must often work with the environment , not just the student. 

IV ENVIRONMENT. WHAT ENVIRONMENT ? 

School is obviously one big slice of the environmental sur- 
roundings of the student over which teachers exercise considerable 
control. We can help to make school a place where the boy or girl 
can live and work happily. We can develop the attitude among 
students that this is "my" school and not just "the" school. 

The family is a key portion of the environment of the 
student. Sometimes parents are against or at least do not active- 
ly support school attendance and achievement for their children. 
Sometimes the disadvantaged student doe? not have a suitable 
family relationship. Teachers do have opportunities to influence 
the family environment. We can confer with and inform parents. 

We have an excellent opportunity to influence parental attitudes 
through student success in projects, youth organizations, school 
work > and work experience programs. Maximum success in working 
with disadvantaged students i equires family involvement and family 
support of the goals and aspirations of the student. 

ERJC 
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Another environment of the student over which we often 
have some influence is the community. Through taking part in 
civic and community action programs we may be able to provide 
more favorable conditions in which our students will be more 
successful. 




V EXPLORATORY INSTRUCTION 

We as vocational educators have a unique role to play in 
exploratory instruction regarding career opportunities. We have 
much contact with our students through classes , youth organiza- 
tions, occupational experience programs and home visits. We have 
considerable knowledge of job opportunities and characteristics 
as well as the requirements for entering these jobs. How can we 
expect the guidance counselor to be acquainted with job opportuni- 
ties in all fields? We have a big role to play in providing this 
kind of information. 

We must somehow develop in our students a view of what jobs 
are really like. Just what do people in food service, retail 
business, or the farm implement business do each day? A realistic 
job concept is critical for realistic exploration and appraisal 
by students* 

The student must be helped to see what are realistic job 
possibilities in certain fields. What are the chances to get the 
job? What are earning possibilities and working conditions? 

Students must be helped to examine themselves in light of 
possible career choices. What do 1 like? What are my strong 
points? !/hat are my limitations? What are my interests? These 
are all questions that each student must consider in making even 
the early and tentative occupational choices. 
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The question of what is needed to get the job must be 
examined. What personal characteristics are required? What 
preparation is needed? Will I be able to get this preparation 
and training? 

We as vocational educators have an obligation to provide 
exploratory instruction. How can this ba done? My principal 
suggestion is; teach careers with each un.it of instruction ! 

When teaching a soils or welding unit in '/ocational Agriculture, 
examine the associated career opportunities. When teaching a 
foods or clothing unit in Home Economics, an excellent opportunity 
is afforded to provide real reaching concerning careers. When 
students develop serious occupational interests, provide opportu- 
nities to secure occupational experiences in that area. 

Such placing of career instruction in the curriculum will 
be much more effective than just providing an isolated "careers 
unit" in some course. Here is an enormous opportunity to really 
"teach 11 - -not just to provide information. 

Let’s review our opportunities and responsibili ties in 
group guidance and exploratory instruction. We need to provide 
good teaching, group guidance and exploratory instruction for 
all--but especially for the disadvantaged. We must help students 
achieve a desireabie self-worth concept and a measure of dignity. 
As concerned teachers we are obligated to help students set and 
achieve goals. We must help to create success patterns in stu- 
dents. In part we will achieve these goals through our influence 
on the environment of the student, especially his family. Realis- 
tic and effective exploratory instruction is a vital and integral 
pare of vocational education. 
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Let us really n teach M --not look upon ourselves as a 
faucet or pipe through which information flows--but as engineers 
who set up situations in which students, through their own activ- 
ities, learn, become changed, and succeed. 

It takes real educators—educators who are capable, 
patient, and dedicated to do this. You are such people. You 
can do the job! 
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GROUP GUIDANCE AMD EXPLORATORY INSTRUCTION 
Odell I. Barduson 

Minnesota State Department of Education 
It is indeed a pleasure to be in your midst and an honor to 
have a Dart of your program. These are exciting days for voca- 
tional education as Representative lod Searle, of Minnesota, told 
2,000 of us at vocational education conferences last week. He 
stated that the time is now ripe for the biggest advancement 
financially and program wise that we have ever had. Congressman 
Quie indicated that this is also true nationally. Congressman 
Quie, at our Cnicago meeting, went on to say that funding can be 
increased for che 807 o that need vocational education. There is 
need for a long term change in the whole attitude of educators. 
Now we train for college and consider a Bachelors Degree as a 
mark of success, we need to look forward to a successful voca- 
tional choice, even for the many who will not enter college. We 
must return dignity to honest work. 

^Juie states that there is need to move education and man- 
power to cabinet status. This proposal is gaining friends in 
industry but there is some fear of excessive federal control. 

The second report of the National Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education lists concerns and recommendations which muse 
be kept in mind as we plan for the year ahead. Let me list them 
for you. 

Concerns : 

1. A concern for persons who arc flowing into the 
pool of unamployed as strong as our concern for those 
already among the unemployed and the underemployed. 
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2. A concern for directing the disadvantaged into 
the mainstream of vocational and technical education 
as career preparation, rather than into separate pro- 
grams . 

3. A concern that Federal funds be used primarily 
to cover the additional costs of vocational and tech- 
nical education rather than total cost s. 

4. A concern for coordination of vocational educa- 
tion as well as manpower programs. 

?vecommenaation5 : 

1. Require that communities develop coordinated 
plans for reducing both the flow of untrained youth 
and the pool of unemployed adults. 

2. Focus Federal supoort for community colleges 
and other two-year post-secordary institutions on 
vocational and technical programs as career prepara- 
tion. 

3. Overhaul the Federal Administrative organization 
to permit the Federal Government to exercise leadership 
in vocational education as well as manpower training 
through a Federal Department of education. (Inside 
sources say this is not a dream any more, but reality.) 

Victor Hugo once said, "Stronger than all the armies is an 
idea whose time has come." M. D. Mobley, past executive secre- 
tary of Av^A, stated in 1966 that vocational education would be 
emphasized more in the next ten years than in the past fifty. I 
believe all of us can feel the revolution. It is sweeping our 
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state, I know. This feeling is mutual, I believe, after the 13 
Central States Regional Conference we just completed in July this 
year. 

Revi e w Key Facts : 

'Review items 3, &, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, and 13. All of these 
facts are found in the review of literature listed in the hand- 
out you will receive later today. This also includes the report 
of the rural task force on vocational and technical education in 
rural America, April 1970. 

The first phase of our presentation on group guidance and 
exploration of rural disadvantaged is as follows: 

Self Worth Concept 

Dignity - Environment - Family 

The state of Virginia has an excellent program that zeros 
in on rural disadvantaged youth who live on farms and small towns, 
They have a program to restore dignity for each individual. They 
give him a portion of an acre to grow vegetable crops on from 
which they net about $150.00 each. This buys them clothes and 
spending money for social functions such as dates. This new 
found dignity and confidence is what a 9th to 11th grade boy and 
girl need. A black supervisor explained the program beautifully 
indicating that a black man and white woman shared the teaching 
duties of this group of 27 students. 

Lambert Schilling, of Detroit Lakes, ilinnesota, has a 
specialty crops adult farm management class. In this class of 40 
families he has 12 families who were on welfare two years ago. 

They are now paying taxes. They now feel this life is worth 
living. The brother of one of these men said that the attitude 
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of his brother had turned 130°. This has stimulated positive 
goals for their children. This means love and charity for all. 

The REDY project just completed in Illinois brings out the 
same general conclusion. That is that the disadvantaged family 
and student all need to be involved in order for there to be a 
permanent change in the attitude of the young students. The en- 
vironment must be changed as the root cause before this type of 
student will significantly change. 

Another research project in Indiana proves that innovative 
programs, geared specifically to the deprived students taught by 
enthusiastic teachers able to communicate with the students may 
achieve success in educating the disadvantage! youth in a rural 
area. 

It was also found chat the teacher r s roie is of utmost 
importance. This has been expressed by Ann Ewalt, a regional 
D. E. officer, daughter of a vocational teacher. She is quite a 
girl and impressed all of us at the National Co-op Conference in 
Minneapolis last winter, speaking and later in a committee 

meeting with her. She says: "I ha*'o many pet peeves. Perhaps 
number one is the teacher -coordinators . It is such a sad, sad 
thing for me to see a teacher-coordinator come into the classroom 
and ruin thirty students. l f jq seen it wherever I've gone. I've 
seen it; ro matter where you turn, you see it. The first thing 
you have to realize is that the teacher-coordinator is the back- 
bone of a cooperative program. You have to be willing to give 
them. . .the extra special training because they have to care. 
They have to care so much that it hurts; that they are willing to 
work the extra hours > that they are willing to go the extra mile, 
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because you can«f inspire students * you can't make them enthusi- 
astic, you can't do a darn thing with the student unless you've 
^ot a teacher , . , you've got to have top-grade teachers." 

Superintendent Willst of Richmond, /irginia, also mentioned 
that sometimes we may need to hire paraprof essionals who can 
communicate with these high school dropouts better and thus help 
our educational process. These items are important for each of 
you who are here in planning the programs back home and the teacher 
whom you may approach to help you in reaching some of the disadvan- 
taged people. 

Then one of the very best examples of motivating the disad- 
vantaged students is the T.C.O.I.C. in Minneaplis. This was 
formerly administered by Mr. Charles Wichols whom you heard Monday 
or Tuesday. They start with a personal approach and use personal 
approach and guidance until the student feels safe in this new type 
vocational education school. They were to be closed and the stu- 
dents went on strike to keep the school open. That is trust, con- 
fidence, and dignity that the disadvantaged individuals had acquired 
in that loving and caring type of environment. 

We feel that our high schools have made close to 80% of our 
students disadvantaged. The reasoning behind this statement is 
that our curriculums and teachers have directed their efforts toward 
the 20% that finish college. This leaves the other 80% poorly 
guided and trained for their first step in the real world of work. 
Maybe when the Good Lord says we need to forgive (77 x 7) he meant 

us too??? Remember, when Joseph was disadvantaged no effort was 
spared. 
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We need to reach ail students and keep them in the main- 
stream of Life especially those that are disadvantaged with a 
program that will be student centered, develop a success pattern 
and must meet the relevant needs of people and the job opportuni- 
ties in the world of work* 

We have attached a suggested plan that we think x^ill do the 
job of orientation and exploratory instruction* You may implement 
this plan in your school and it will reach every student in your 
school including the disadvantaged students. This plan will in- 
volve K through 9 specifically. It has two major parts: 1) K 
through 5 and/or 6, and then 2) Cluster pir.wheel concept for 
grades 6 or 7 through 9, This will orenare the boy or girl with 
a more appropriate interest, attitude and intelligent bank of know 
ledge from which to make a more mature and accurate selection of a 
career. 

A plan presented by Task Group C of the Multi-Service Insti- 
tute on Career Criencation at kaleigh, North Carolina, on June 
21-26, 1970, is presented herein as a model to use in helping 
students in exploratory preparation in helping to select their 
future occupation. 

A similar plan had been discussed and adopted by Minnesota 
Vocational-Technical Division and is part of its publication of 
August 1970 called H Establishing and Operating a Secondary Voca- 
tional Center 0 , This pinwheel cluster concept in grades 6 through 
9 and K through 5 when carried out with high quality, relevant 
career development programs will practically eliminate dropouts. 
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It will inject a positive note for all of education and again 
restore education to its proper level of respect that it has 
traditionally held in this country except for the 1960 's and 
now. 
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ADAPTIN'; ADULT EDUCATION TO THE DISADVANTAGED 

Dr. Edgar Persons, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Dr. Gary Leske, South Dakota State University, Brookings 

August 17, IB, and 19, 1970 

Efforts at voluntary adult education have sometimes been criti- 
cized because such programs are said to serve best those persons 
who need it Least. There is some truth in that statement. Up 
until very recent years, the adult education efforts of many rural 
communities have been only for volunteer groups. Programs for 
farmers, for example, have been utilized by those who sought the 
services of the school. Others who may have greater need have not 
voluntarily sought such help nor have they in most cases been ac- 
tively recruited to attend. Similar circumstances prevail in the 
other vocational fields as well. Conscious efforts through the 
regular vocational education programs at promoting education for 
adults who need it most have not been common. 

decent efforts under the auspices of the Manpower Development 
Training Act and the Office of Economic Opportunity have been 
aimed at those with greater need. Mot only have persons been 
actively recruited, they have been provided other strong motivators 
such as stipends to encourage their attendance. The results of 
such efforts have been rewarding* Not only have the participants 
been able to improve their economic plight, but for some it has 
been the first experience where education and some measure of 
success have been associated. The programs have been too few how- 
ever, to serve the large numbers of adults that reside in the rural 
coiiummi ties . 
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Where are the rural poor? Statistics show close to 14 million 
rural Americans are poor and a high proportion are destitute. ^ 

Some reside in areas of general disadvantage and are easy to ob- 
serve. You see them in Appalachia, the Ozarks, the costal plains 
of the Last and the reservations of the Southwest and the great 
plains. But poverty does not respect the imaginary boundaries of 
these areas. It is everywhere. A high proportion of the poor are 
in rural areas- -but only one out of every four lives on a farm. 

The towns, villages, and hamlets scattered throughout rural America 
and prevalent in the States conducting this workshop have their 
share of the poor, the poorly educated, the under-employed and 
others whom society claims to have less advantage than their peers. 

Somehow or other, the notion has grown that education, like 
one of the popular breakfast cereals, is just for kids. Yet, a 
high proportion of the disadvantaged are not children; they are 
adults--they are the mothers and fathers of the disadvantaged 
children to which we have directed so much of our attention. They 
are the ones who most directly influence the attitudes of their 
children, set the rules for family conduct, and provide in their 
own way for the health and happiness of their families. Is it 
logical that a group of citizens with such an important impact on 
the future welfare of youth and upon the eventual welfare of the 
nation should be ignored by the schools? 

Hoerner was realistic as he examined the role of vocational 
education in Nebraska. He stated u * . . schools that continue to 
educate youth alone are doing little more than playing at 




Report by the Presidents National Advisory Commission on 
Poverty, The People Left Behind (Washington, D. C. , 1967). 
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occupational education. Any serious effort at improving the 
economy of a community and the lot of its people must include 

9 

adult education , u 

The average employee or self-employed rural resident has about 
twenty years to actively contribute to his community by gainful 
employment. If he is disadvantaged today because of the lack of 
training or inability to make the decisions necessary to rise in 
economic stature, it seems inappropriate that he should continue in 
his plight for the next twenty years simply because he is now an 
adult • 



The tremendous influence parents have upon their children can- 
not be treated lightly. As one studies ways to improve the educa- 
tion of rural youth, this parential influence should not be ignored. 
Even if schools are successful in creating a good environment for 
1. earning, the student still returns to the influence of his friends 
and family for the remainder of the day. This is not to suggest 
that the influence of the family and peer group is undesirable. It 
is rather to suggest that changing the attitudes, habits, and 
environment of the family may be as important in influencing the 
development of youth as is the effort expended in his education. 

Youth will escape from the disadvantaged situation only if 
they want to, and if they see the opportunity to do so. The g:als 
to which youth aspire are tempered a great deal by the aspirations 
parents hold for their children. Since disadvantaged parents often 
have a very limited frame of reference regarding occupational 

^doerner, James, "Report on the Need for Vocational- Technical 
O -hcols in Nebraska, 11 Nebraska Legislative Council, Lincoln, .969, 
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choice, it is very difficult for them to be of any assistance in 
helping their children examine the multitude of higher level 
occupations to which they might asoire. It would appear that at 
least one of the tasks of adult education for this group is to help 
build a broader framework of occupational knowledge. 

Mot a small part of the problem faced by adults is the social 
class in which they find themselves or in which they perceive them- 
selves to be. Fuller and Phipps report that adults in disadvan- 
taged areas associated their present position in society with ether 
occupations at a low level on the prestige scale. 3 in a compre- 
hensive survey of a depressed area of Illinois. 96% of those inter- 
viewed associated themselves with occupations generally assigned to 
the middle or lower economic classes. These areas lack dispersal 
of all social classes in theii* community structure and thus limit 
the opportunity for families to learn about the activities of 
higher prestige persons and occupations. The lack of high social 
class positions and their accompanying occupations contribute to 
the motivation for those with superior ability and leadership po- 
tential to migrate from the rural areas to the city. This movement 
only adds to the homogeneity of the people left behind. 

One may ask why people choose to remain in disadvantaged 
regions or choose to remain a s disadvantaged adults when there are 
opportunities to participate in the current or-going adult educa- 
tion programs of many schools; programs which at least hold jome 
promise for movement to higher economic and social levels. Cer- 
tainly the answers to that question will vary from adult to adult, 
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but in general, these are a few special conditions of which we 
should be aware. 

First, one should consider if the persons in your area whom 
you have identified as disadvantaged consider themselves to 
actually bo in that category. A person has an ego-defensive 
mechanism which helps him to rationalize his station in life. This 
mechanism allows one to protect himself from acknowledging certain 
truths about himself or certain external realities.^ Many rural 
families who by our technical definition are classed as disadvan- 
taged do not consider themselves to be. In spite of low income or 
inadequate schooling or erratic employment, they find their needs 
satisfied. 

A second consideration is the degree of satisfaction disadvan- 
taged adults may have with their station in life. While others 
outside their group may see little with which the disadvantaged can 
be satisfied, those within find a great deal of satisfaction in 
things they have come to value highly. One study (Project 32DY) 
found three areas for which the rural disadvantaged expressed a 
high degree of satisfaction,^ They are; 

1, The availability of opportunities for families to 
satisfy their wishes and interests regarding the 
welfare of the family and a residence for the family , 



^Champagne, Joseph E, , u A Conceptual Model for the Evaluation 
of Changes in Selected Personality Variables Through Occupational 
Education," North Carolina State University, 1963. 

^Fuller, Gerald 71. and Lloyd Phipos: Project 71EDY - Interim 
Hetort No. 3 , University of Illinois, 1968. 
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2. The amount of social participation activities in which 
the family as a group and individual family members are 
able to participate and 

3. The quality of the social participation and quality of 
well bei 13 of the family unit and its members. 

It may be necessary to discover the facets of the disadvan- 
taged life which are least satisfying or most annoying if these 
persons are to see benefit in the educational programs of the 
school. 

Thirdly, there are often psychological barriers to movement 
from one social strata to another. The fear of failure, the 
unwillingness to accept more responsibility which a higher strata 
may demand, and fear of unknown expectations in the job or tasks 
of a higher level may all be significant deterents to the will to 
advance. 

A lie'; of self confidence to achieve cannot be overlooked as 
an important fourth characteristic. For few of the disadvantaged 
have there been events which have contributed to their self-concept. 
Success has not been their forte. Sven as they are described, there 
are few descriptive terms that are associated with success. I *r . 
person in all of his adult and youthful life has achieved only t v 
the point where society can best describe him as disadvantaged, he 
has not experienced any form of success pattern with which he has 
a favorable association. It is little vender then that he is 
neither eager to participate in nor highly optimistic about the 
programs which have been available for adult education in the 
public school. 
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The Steps 

If these are in fact the characteristics of the disadvantaged 
adult, how can we work with him effectively? There are five 
essential steps in planning, organizing and implementing an adult 
education program. 

Step 1 - Establishing rapport with families . 

Gaining the confidence of the disadvantaged is not an easy 
task. They are by nature suspicious of outside assistance and have 
learned to be distrustful of agents and agencies which we represent. 
Proba 1 ‘y their only contacts with the school have been unpleasant; 
their children have misbehaved or were truant, or earned some form 
of disciplinary action for activity not contrary to the families 
mores; the school teaches of things the parents do not know or 
understand and thus they find themselves less knowledgeable than 
their cnildren. The school brings children in contact with people 
and things which raise their aspirations above the parent's ability 
to provide, thus providing a source of conflict with school and 
authority. 

The first step is to build rapport which can overcome the re- 
luctance of the adults to deal in a mature way with the educational 
system. It is unlikely that this can be accoaiplished v;ithout per- 
sonal contact on the potential students 1 own familiar grounds and on 
a level from which he feels no threat. On-the-farm or in-the-home 
visitation is an excellent means of providing such contact. 

Experience in management education programs for farmers has 
shown that the on-farm instructional visit is the most successful 
way of demonstrating a sincere interest on the part of the educa- 
tional system in the welfare and problems of an individual farm 
O 
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family. The instructor can identify immediate manageable problems 
or concerns such as determining the appropriate rate of herbicide 
application. The dynamics of interaction are brought into play as 
the instructor works with the family in solving the immediate prob- 
lem. The alert instructor then is able to help the family identify 
additional problems and to aid the family in seeking reasonable 
solutions. He thus continues the interaction between the school as 
represented by himself and the family. The result is invariably 
an expanded interest and trust in the educational system particu- 
larly as a means of improving oneself and his family. 

Step 2 - Motivating fa milies to participate in educational programs . 

The schemes one might use to motivate families to participate 
are numerous. The importance of this step can best be illustrated 
by the way in which one program in Tennessee used financial gain of 
one program to attract interest in another similar type. In one 
community the agriculture instructor convinced 15 farmers to par- 
ticipate in a project to produce okra as a means of raising farm 
income. Each farmer pledged only one acre the first year but the 
success prompted an expansion to 10 acres each the second year, 
t/hen the next year a program for growing a different specialty crop 
was offered, over 100 farmers enrolled for the production course.^ 
The promise and demonstration of the immediate economic ° ^ of 

participating in an education program prompted others to 

Adults place highest priority on learning those thing 'o' 
add to the productivity of their gainful employment and second 

^Paulus, A. J. , "Realistic Adult Education Pays in Many Ways," 
Ag Education Haqazine . (September, 1968), pp. 41-3. 
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priority on those things of high interest. ^ The skillful educator 
can combine his knowledge of the things with i^hich adults are dis- 
satisfied, ttfith his knowledge of those things in which adults have 
high occupational need and high interest to set the stage for 
acceptance of educational programs by the disadvantaged. 

The "Homemakers Morning Out" program operated by the St. 

Paul, Minnesota, Public Schools for homemakers with special needs 
was well planned and accepted. ^ Classes were conducted in apart- 
ments similar to those of the target population. Emphasis was 
given to wise buying and use of inexpensive materials. A typical 
topic was "Decorating on a Shoestring." The classroom-apartment 
was the showcase for the finished product of many class activities. 
Cooperative planning and problem solving v?ere encouraged by patient 
and persistent teachers. 

Step 3 - Assisting families to define their aoals and to understand 
the place of noals in, the decision process . 

The failure to define goals clearly is certainly not an 
attribute specific to the disadvantaged. Almost all persons 
having difficulty in defining and expressing goals for themselves 
and their family. With the disadvantaged, however, the problem is 
more acute. Their resources are more limited and their knowledge 
of reasonable alternatives is less complete. 

What kinds of goals should they set? That answer depends 
upon their values, but the < il must have one important charac- 
teristic; there must be a high probability of attainment. Some 
form of success pattern must be achieved if the adult is to 



8y 



'Morgan, Holmes, Bundy; Methods in Adult Education . The Inter- 
state, 1963. 

^Hatteburg, Patricia Auble, "Vocational Homemaking Reaches Out 
Homemakers with Special Needs," Vocatio : I (May 1958), p. 13. 
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associate his education and training with something he finds of 
value (success). The broaa general goals with which educators have 
become so familiar must be cut down to size and must be specific 
enough so that attainment can be recognized, A goal "to raise the 
level of living" is inadequate, But to specify, "to increase 
income by ^300" is both specific and allov;s for measured attainment. 
It is important to remember that many small successful goal attain- 
ments are more important than one larger goal not quite reached. 
Educators must not overlook the importance of what to them may be 
an insignificant family goal. For the person who regularly enjoys 
a 3 week vacation away from the job, for example, a weekend at a 
lakeside cabin may not be very important. To a disadvantaged 
family who has never had a vacation, this same weekend may satisfy 
an unfilled want of long standing. 

Another task is examining goals in the proper sequence with 
other steps in this decision process. Many first examine goals 
and then look at the problems they have and take inventory of 
their situation. This procedure results in many false starts 
since the goals may be relatively unrelated to the inventory of 
resources as the point from which the family is starting. It is 
important, especially with families with limited resources, that 
they first take inventory of the resources at hand. Only then 
can goals be realistic and offer some probability of attainment. 

Step 4 - Aid adults in the decision process so that some progress 
can be made toward r^oals . 

The decision making process is not long or cumbersome, but 
it does involve a logical pattern of thinking that many have not 
practiced. 
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The process itself can be arranged in 10 steps, two of which 
have already been mentioned. They are: 

1. Analyze the present situation and take inventory of the 
physical and economic resources at hand. 

2. Locate the problems. 

3. Set up objectives or goals. 

4. Size up the resources. 

5. Look for various alternatives. 

6. Consider probable consequences and outcomes. 

7. Evaluate the expected results. 

8. Decide on a course of action. 

9. Put the plan into effect. 

10. Evaluate the results of the decision. 

Educators can be most helpful in steps 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
10. While educators can assist and guide the family in step 3, 
setting objectives or goals, they must not try to force their own 
goals or objectives upon the family. A primary contribution 
comes in steps 4, 5, 6, and 7. The educator can view more objec- 
tively the resources and alternatives available to solve the 
problem the family may identify. Hi s knowledge of many alterna- 
tive ways of doing the same task can be a valuable aid in helping 
families broaden their habits for examining problems. They can 
assist in evaluating the outcomes of each alternative as they 
bring into perspective the probable results of ecch decision. 

Making the decisions, however, is the job of the adult and 
his family. Since he must suffer the consequences of a bad 
decision or enjoy the success of a good one, he must be aware of 
his responsibility to act. 
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Step 5 - Providing technology and information necessary to put the 



decision into effect . 

Deciding is not enough — acting is still required. Here the 
educator can provide technical training, education and counsel to 
assist the family in putting their plan into effect. As in the 
example of the okra producers previously cited, once the decision 
was made to adopt this enterprises it was the task of the educator 
through education and counsel to provide the technical skills and 
abilities necessary to make the decision successful. 

Determining Program Content 

if the disadvantaged adult is to attend a formal instructional 
program, he must have a hand in determining what the content of the 
instruction will be. Adults must be given an opportunity to inter- 
ject their particular problems into the educational plan. Abstract 
education will simply not solve their problems. Using the first 
class session to elicit problems and formulate the activity for 
subsequent sessions may be the most valuable event of an entire 
series. If the topics of instruction are derived directly from 
the problems that they and their friends and neighbors have defined, 
the instructor will be more effective-even if the final list of 
topics is by chance the exact same list the instructor would have 
devised. It is the simple matter of "theirs” versus "yours 11 ; a 
simple matter that separates intense interest from apathy. 

The rules for progr^ \ content are simple: the content must be 

specific, concrete, practical, lifelike and related to experiences 
and interests of the participants. Above all the content must be 
planned so that the participants enjoy their association v ^ 
education and the people who serve them. 
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CONCL USION: 

This brief paper has but touched on some of the problems 
disadvantaged adults face as they meet the obligations for day to 
day living. The problems are grave and of long standing. The 
consequences of their problems reach out to their off-spring. 

The cycle of the poor in mind and in material goods repeats and 
repeats as the youth inherit the things we ca] 1 disadvantage from 
jheir parents. Our task is to break the cycle. A conscious 
effort at adult education may be one of the keys to accomplishing 
this task. 

The steps in the process are fairly well documented. They 
are simple, straight: forward and have worked successfully in a 
variety of efforts at education for the disadvantaged. Briefly 
reviewed, they are: 

1. Establish rapport with the family. 

2. Motivate families to participate in educational programs. 

3. Assist families to define the^r goals and to understand 
the place of goals in the decision process. 

4. Aid families in the decision process so progress can be 
made toward goals. 

5. Provide technology and information necessary to put the 
decisions into effect. 

The paper does not provide a formula for imp letren ting a spe- 
cific program for adults within a school area. It does, however, 
point out some of the characteristics such programs must have if 
they are to meet the needs of the disadvantaged adults. A dedi- 
cated teacher, a school with commitment for adult education, and 
the knowledge that adults can and will participate in programs 
^ tructured to meet their needs are the essential prerequisites for 

e left behind. 
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ADAPTING COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF THE RURAL DISADVANTAGED .. , 

Dr, Max L. Amberson 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, Montana 



During this discussion I hooe to accomplish three objectives: 

1. Provide background and understanding of Cooperative 

Vocational Education and its potential as an educational 
tool. 

2„ Identify more specifically the rural disadvantaged. 

3. Suggest a means of adapting the Cooperative Vocational 
Education Program Idea to serve the rural disadvantaged. 

Being an educator these past two years and particularly these 
past few months has not been comfortable. 

As educators we face a flood of questionable news. Let's recap 
just a few of these charges: 

1. School curriculums in the main at our present educational 
systems are not relevant to the world in which we live. 

2. School curriculums have failed to keep pace with modern 
technology. 

3. Relevant programs of vocational education that achieve 

the objective of job preparation are the exception rather 
than the rule in our public and private schools. 

What are the reasons schools failed to fulfill their responsi- 
bility during the 1960's : Was it due to the technological eras and 

man could not possibly keep up with the machines that he created? As 
we look towards the I970 r s, writers are beginning to predict a totally 
different orientation and emphasis. It would appear that the 70 r s 
will be characterized as an era when: 

People and people problems will be paramount in our 
society. 

School curriculums will approach reality by being relevant 
to the lives of youth and adults. Schools will strive to 
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give particular attention to the under achiever and 
the potential school dropout. This may be the era that 
educators have been predicting when we discover the 
average child and establish appropriate classes for 
him. 

3. Vocational education during the 1970's has a good chance 
of becoming an integral part of the school curriculum 
there. These programs will be noted for providing 
excellently educated and trained people in combination 
with general education to meet the technological revo- 
lution created in the 60' s and which will no doubt 
advance through the 1970's. 

4. The paradox existing in the job market will ease, 
whereas in the 1960 's we had a 5°4 total unemployment 
figure on the one hand; and on the other, our nation 
suffered from inadequately trained technical manpower 
to attend to the available jobs created by the machine 
age. This imbalance is predicted to come more into 
balance. 

5. Private schools, prevalent in the early 1900's will 
again become viable institutions which will provide 
needed education for profit to youths and adults not 
served by the public school system. 

As we look at the problems facing schools and students, I per- 
sonally feel that Cooperative Vocational Education can help meet 
the educational challenges of the 1970' s. A quote from the Bell 
Telephone day/June, 1970, states, '‘Ideally, vocational education 
should combine formal instruction with learning on the job. Co- 
operative education provides such a combination by extending 
vocational instruction into job-related employment. Students 
alternate between school and work. This alternation can be daily, 
with students in class one half day and on the job the other half, 



or it can be blocked, with the students in school for a solid week 
or a solid quarter and then on the job for an equal time in 
successive periods. 

Cooperative education students receive a wage, although they 
may receive only 83 per cent of the minimum for any period in 
which they work under a learner's oermit. Also a U.S. Labor 
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Department device takes into account and makes provisions for 
training the physically handicapped* Students generally do not 
combine work and study in excess of 40 hours a week; in most cases 
they work 28 hours a weelc--20 hours a week from idonday to Friday 
and eight hours on Saturday. Employers participating in this pro- 
gram pay the students 1 wages , but Federal funds (up to 100 per 
cent) are available to reimburse them for any added training costs 
incurred because the students 1 productivity is low. It goes on to 
say that: 

The part-time cooperative education plan is undoubtedly 
one of the best in the field . . . First applied to 
collegiate engineering, cooperative education has been 
adapted to high school vocational programs with some 
success. 

The part-time cooperative education plan is undoubtedly one 
of the best in the field of vocational education. I t Yields _high 
placement record s. high employment stabili t y, and high job sat is- 
faction . It trains students very quickly and is popular with them* 
It may be too popular* Many more students apply than can be 
accepted in these cooperative plans. For this reason the Federal 
government is providing grants to encourage school and college 
administrators, businessmen and educators to increase their partici- 
pation in cooperative education* 

Cooperative education has been especially successful in the 
field of retailing because stores have always hired part-time 
workers for peak periods such as the Christmas shopping season, 
but manpower directors of leading corporations are coming to see 
its advantages* It gives their personnel departments a far better 
opportunity to study and assess students and helps build up a pool 
of prospective workers who are knowledgeable rbout their companies 
fore they commit themselves to full-time work. 11 
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Cooperative Education (not a program but a method of instruc- 
tion) has recentLy regained recognition by the people of our 
country, personnel within the United States Office of Education and 
from members of Congress. This recognition was culminated in the 
•Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 M when, for the first time, 
it singled out the cooperative method of instruction and provided 
special funding in order that such programs might begin to flourish 
at the local school district level. 

But is the cooperative vocational education method of instruc- 
tion successful? As a starting point perhaps the easiest way to 
define cooperative education is through some comparisons and 
analysis of what a cooperative occupational education program is 
not . 

There are many terms used to indicate work while going to 
school. Some of the more common of these terms are: 

1. Cooperative Work Study 

2. Work Study 

3. Work Experience 

4. On-The-Job Training 

5. Apprenticeship 

6. Work Related Cooperative Education 

7. Coupled Programs 

None of these terms aptly defines the cooperative occupational 
education program in that certain elements are missing which con- 
tribute to the development of occupational competence. The place- 
ment of students for wcHc are certainly legitimate general educa- 
tion tools having a& their purpose holding people in school, or in 
^me other way, aid students in getting work which would provide 
them with needed money to stay in school. This same element is 
also in the cooperative education program but is secondary when 
related to its major purpose of vocational education. Basically ^ 

in any of the work experien ce programs, there is no attempt made 

O 
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to correlate the instruct i onal program in a specific vocational 
a rea with the experiences being obtained while on the job. The 
heart of any quality cooperative education program lies in the 
instructional program which relates the experiences being obtained 
in the actua l working situation to instruction provided in the 
classroom by the school . The correlation of the instruction and 
the activities of the job are based on a student's career objec- 
tive. The correlation involves both (1) the sequence of learning 
(2) the application of learning on the job. In addition, the 
student will have some individual instruction in school; that is, 
he will study some things not studies by the other students 
because he has individual job needs and an individual career goal. 

Mason and Haines* book entitled Cooperative Occupational 
Education , available from Interstate Publishers, compare work 
experience programs with the cooperative occupational education 
program. They point out the basic essential elements of a 
cooperative vocational education program are as follows: It 

has as a primary goal the development of occupational competence. 
(2) It is based on the student's stated career objective. (3) The 
student is hired as a learning worker. (4) It places the trainee 
in a job commensurate with hi? ability and his career objective. 

(5) It provides classroom activities directly related to job 
activities and trainee's occupational goal. (6) It provides the 
trainee with a variety of job experiences, often involving rota- 
tion through different departments of the firm. (7) Students are 
selected who need, want, and can profit from the instruction. 

(8) It utilizes as training stations those firms that are respon- 
sible and can and will provide training. (9) It underscores the 
responsibility of the school by employment of an occupationally 
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competent coordinator with sufficient time to provide consistent 
program direction. (10) It emphasizes a program of coordinated job 
visitations and employer conferences to plan learning experiences, 
evaluate trainee's progress, and aid in the solution of any prob- 
lem. (11) It requires that the trainee be employed at the "going" 
rate of pay for trainees in the occupation. 

Point 1, Since the primary goal of all vocational education 
is occupational compentency, this need not be reiterated. There 
is the second element of the student's stated career objective 
which may bear a few moments of analysis. The 1963 Vocational 
Education Act emphasizes that there will be a career objective of 
record for each student enrolled in a vocational program. This 
is a part of the vocational program that perhaps has not been 
followed too closely; however, the fact that the student is 
enrolled in the program and has been enrolled through guidance and 
counseling, and other factors, provides a certain amount of 
evidence that the student has a career objective in mind. 

Point 2 . Any student enrolled in a cooperative vocational 
education program should be hired as a learning worker. This in- 
dicates that there is an element of learning at the same time as 
an element of working. It is significant that this be kept upper- 
most in mind while developing a cooperative program. 

Point 3 » Placement on the job must be commensurate with his 
ability and his career objectives. You will specifically note that 
it says "places the trainee in a job", which does not indicate a 
haphazard employment of students without correlation by the 
coordinator and actual establishment of training stations and 
training sponsors. Special emphasis should be placed on utilizing 
as a training station those firms that can and will provide train- 
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Point 4 . Providing adequate coordination is the responsibility 
of the school. In all cases this coordination should be carried 
out by the teacher-coordinator. 

One of the problems with any cooperative occupational education 
program is the tendency on the part of the members of all services 
in vocational education to talk in terms of the development of 
cooperative education programs without too clearly understanding 
the total program, particularly as it relates to rate of pay for 
the work performed while students are at their training station. 

From the standpoint of Labor's concern with a cooperative program, 
there is very sound basis for insisting upon pay. If you projected 
the possibilities of two hundred hours of work per week performed 
by 20 cooperative students in an occupational field, you would 
immediately come up with the answer that there were Jive full-time 
employees based on forty hours per week. In the event that within 
a community, there were problems of unemployment and students from 
your program were performing the work normally done by five full- 
time people, you would be in a position to get criticized by every 
unemployed person within that community whether or not these 
unemployed had the skills to fit the jobs your students are doing. 

I personally feel this is a prime consideration and must be thought 
through carefully. 

There is also a very sound basis for the receiving of pay by 
students who are in job- training stations# One of the major con- 
siderations is the responsibility of the employer towards a person 
who is in the organization. When there is a pay situation, the 
employer has a stronger responsibility to the student than when the 
student is merely observing. The student himself has a much greater 
responsibility to the employer when he is receiving compensation for 
labor perform* J. 
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Basically, the person who is holding down a part-time job for 
pay is an employee of the firm for which he is working. Let me 
emphasize and make perfectly clear that as such, he is subject to 
all the rules and regulations of a regular employee. This surely 
includes being subject to termination if the job performance is not 
up to the standards required by the employer. In qualifying this 
statement, I would emphasize that the relationship with the em» 
ployer should be of such a nature that he would inform the coordi- 
nator of his intentions of termination at least a week prior to 
the contemplated action. It has been evidenced that during this 
week the coordinator mav be able to change some work habits and 
patterns and establish a situation which would forestall the 
termination. This is a very important part of the job coordination. 
After all, it is a learning situation and as such the mistakes of 
the student should be corrected through the work of the coordinator. 

In summary, it would be well to emphasize that the basic prin- 
ciples of the cooperative occupational education program are 
grounded firmly in the vocational concept of preparation for gainful 
employment. Actually, the gainful employment is occurring during 
the time when students are enrolled in a cooperative program. 
Basically, this type of education, which involves a methodology of 
cooperative work experience, demands the closest cooperation 
between employers and the schools. 

A good text on cooperative occupational education and work 
experience in the curriculum is published by tho Interstate Press, 
Danville, Illinois, and authored by Ralph Ilason and Peter Haines. 

In summary Cooperative Vocational Education strives to: 

1. Aid student learners in developing skills and 

job intelligence applicable through a correlated 
program of classroom instruction and cn-the-job 
O training. 
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2. Develop specific skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
needed by the learner which are required for 
successful employment. 

3. Provide learning within a controlled supervised 
setting. 

4. Provide earnings for students while they learn 
in both vocational and general education areas. 

5. Provide a means for students to answer the 
problem of self identity . 

As we think together about adopting cooperative vocational 
education to the rural setting I'd like to set the stage by 
telling you of the situation in my home state, Montana. 



Montana's rural high schools can be characterized as: 

1. Having little appropriate vocational education for 
students exceot Agriculture, Home Economics and 
Business courses. 




2. There is an unprecedented drive towards preparing 
students for college even though only 56.7% start 
and of these only 16% finish. 

3. Students upon graduating from the community migrate 
to Montana's three larger cities and out of state 
where they are ill equipped for employment. 

4. The greatest single deterrent to the growth of 
vocational education has been the fact that schools 
are too small to do the job effectively and 
economically. 

5. Two types of curriculum maladjustments stand in the 
way of their becoming reasonably comprehensive: 

a. An overblown curriculum emphasis on college 
preparation which is out of proportion to the 
number of college-bound students. 

b. Lack of a balanced vocational program available 
to help all students select a realistic occu- 
pational goal. 

6. The more remote the community and the smaller the 
school, the more poorly prepared is the youngster 
for the urbanized technological world. 

7. Montana's schools too are characterized by: 

a. 3reat distances to population centers and 
from other schools. 
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b. Weather conditions during a part of each school 
year are extreme. 

c. Population is scattered and sparse. 

d. Isolation tends to narrow the perceptions held 
by parents regarding the role of the school 
and its connecting link to life and work. 

3. Small school education is very exoensive on a per-puoil 
basis as compared to schools of larger size. 

9. The recruitment and retention of teachers in the small 
high school is a critical problem. 

10. slarely do schools seek lay advice or counsel from 
business , commerce, or agriculture about how to make 
local high school programs more comprehensive. 

11. Though there is some controversy about the compared 
ability level of rural vs. urban students, there appear 
to be the same range of pupil talent in the small high 
school as for all high schools. In the small high 
school insufficient numbers in each group make ability 
grouping impractical . 

12. Inadequate education of rural and small town youth is 
being cited as causing social problems in large city 
cultures. 

13. 2fforts to change vocational education programs in the 
small high school have in most instances been through 
the teacher rather than the administrators or school 
boards, resulting in limited change. 

The disadvant age d a c cordi ng to the */ocationai Edu cation Amend 
ments of 1968 . "... persons who have academic, socio-economic, or 

other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in the regular 
vocational education program." 

The people in my own state qualify in the above cattery for 
the reasons mentioned and in addition for reasons of geographic 
isolation. Each local school district must of course justify dis 
advantaged based on some of the following variables: 

1) Distance to major cities 

2) Weather conditions 

3) Type of roads 

4) Economic >tatus of area 

5) Needs of people served 
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In Jevelopino; Curriculum for Disadvantaged Rural Youth . 

The curriculum must concentrate on those elements of instruc- 
tion that will contribute directly to occupational proficiency 
needed for initial and sustained employment. Remedial instruction 
and social skill development way be a dominant consideration in 
programs for many of these youth since this seems to be the area of 
greatest deficiency. Such instruction, however, must be coordi- 
nated with the primary concern of vocational education-develop- 
ment of those knowledges, skills, understandings and attitudes 
needed for successful employment. 

1. Provide Appropriate Curriculum: 

a. Remove those deficiencies that normally exclude them 
from receiving productive rewarding employment upon 
leaving school. This requires instruction that will 
improve such things as personality traits and other 
social competencies, basic general education funda- 
mentals and the desire to reach a chosen attainable 
occupational goal . 

b. Provide marketable skills v;hi ch make gainful employment 
possible. This implies a wide range of levels and 
degrees of skills to be determined by individual ability 
and shortcomings, interest and motivation. 

c. Offer a diversity of programs geared to specific inter- 
est of individuals and occupational opportunities for 
gainful employment. 

Instituting A Coopera ti ve Vocational Education Program . 

If the cooperative program is to be successful all publics in 
the community must be informed of the program and how it operates. 
Press releases must be made when the decision has been made to 



institute the program. The coordinator must appear before service 
clubs, business and professional organizations and tell the coop- 
erative education story. He must personally contact the prospec- 
tive students of the program and their parents and enlist their 
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Conducting th e Community Occupational Survey . 



Since the cooperative program is dependent upon the business 
community to provide the occupational laboratories for the student, 
the teacher or teachers appointed as coordinators roust determine 
what occupational skills are in demand in the community and what 
businesses will be willing to cooperate with the school in the 
operation of the orogram. In order to do this he must contact all 
potential employers in the community to determine their needs. 

The Community in rural Montana and Minnesota will be defined 
quite differently . Establishing the Advisory Committee . In order 
to operate a successful cooperative vocational education program 
the aid of many people in the community is needed. The appointment 
and operation of an advisory committee will provide some of this 
needed aid. Among the functions of the advisory committee are 
(1) Establishment of a criteria for the selection of occupational 
laboratories. (2) Determining the occupations for which the 
training should be provided. (3) Determining the instructional 
content for the program. (4) Aiding in the establishment of 
occupational laboratories. (5) Aiding the school in obtaining 
instructional naterials and equipment. (6) Aiding in the public 
relations program. (7) Evaluating the outcomes of the cooperative 
vocational program. Employing a teacher-coordinator for the pro- 
gram is probably the most important factor in determining the 
success of the program. This person must be knowledgeable in the 
cooperative method and also have the ability to work with disad- 
vantaged youth. Each stated plan provides certain standards for 
education, and experience. 
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Helping the Disadvantaged Through Cooperative Vocational Education 



The preparation of disadvantaged youth for the cooperative 
program presents numerous problems. Not infrequently, these young 
people aspire to jobs which are beyond their capabilities. Equal- 
ly significant, are the youth who have no aspiration or who 
possess efficiencies in their basic general education or no basic 
vocational subjects; social skills too often are painfully obvious 
Many of these youth have rejected the idea of compulsory school 
attendance. On the other hand, meaningful preparatory program 
prior to the student's enrollment in the cooperative program may 
overcome some of his shortcomings which make him unemployable. 

Some of the outcomes of such instruction would be to: 

1. Develop a realistic understanding of and respect for 
the dignity of work. 

2. Develop acceptable work habits, attitudes, and skills. 

3. Encourage development of self-confidence and self 
reliance. 

4. Create understandings about the roles of employers, 
civic and community organiEations . 

5. Develop an awareness of the importance of education 
in relation to employment. 

Examples of cooperative vocational education programs serving 
rural youth can be found in rural areas of Montana and Washington. 
Fairview. Montana : 

Objective: To institute a cooperative vocational educa 

tion program in Agriculture at the high 
school level to provide more appropriate 
laboratory experience in off-farm-agricul- 
ture-occupations for fifteen problem senior 
boys. 

Town: Population 600 

Location - North Dakota-Montana border 
Business - General mostly serving the rural 
agricultural area. 
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Placement : 



Placement : 
Pay : 


Students were placed according to their 
occupational objectives in as much as 
possible. 

Mutually agreed upon between employer, 
student and school coordinator. 


Related class: 


In addition to students being enrolled con- 
currently in the agriculture class in the 
area of farm management they were also 
enrolled in a general occupational pre- 
paredness class. 


Teacher of related 
class : 


The related occupations class was being 
taught by five general and vocational 
teachers who had experience with the world 
of work in specific areas. 


Supervision: 


Laboratory experience supervision was 
carried on by the teacher of agriculture. 


Outcome : 


The 15 boys completed school, all pursued 
post-secondary education in areas of voca- 
tional-technical education. 



Mosey Rock^ Washington : 



Population ; 


400 


Location : 


In the Spokane, Washington, area. Primarily 
an agricultural area. 


Objective : 


To involve every high school youth in an 
out-of-school educational world of work 
experience in which they will receive both 
release time and school credit. 


Method : 


Bring business to school campus. 

Bring students to local businesses. 

Bus students to local businesses in the 
nearby town of Spokane. 


Teacher : 


Hired a qualified teacher-coordinator for 
$15,000/yr. /one year in advance to plan the 
program. 


Goal : 


Develop better self realization, and a 
positive attitude about the world of work. 



More details about the above two programs may be acquired by 
t/riting to the above mentioned schools. 
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Though it is apparent that the cooperative vocational method of 
instruction is not a panacea for all educational ills, it may pro- 
vide one of the promising techniques to bring relevance to the 
consumers of education. Students through this method may see the 
application of skill and knowledge applied to real life situations. 
The outcome hopefully will be productive well adjusted citizens. 
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EVALUATING PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 
R. Paul Marvin and George .Copa 

Evaluation as a process is generalizable between educational 
programs. The process of evaluation which is presented in this 
paper is that of locally directed evaluation as developed and 
tested by Byram, 1 In this process, evaluation is defined as the 
process of making judgments about the worth of a vocational educa- 
tion program. The worth of a program is determined by comparing 
program objectives and goals with program attainments. 

The critical questions in initiating the evaluation are: 

(a) what is the purpose of the evaluation, and (b) for whom are you 
evaluating. Example reasons for evaluating might be to justify a 
program, to improve a program, to meet state requirements, to make 
better decisions. Evaluations might be conducted for teachers, 
administrators, boards of education, communities, or state depart- 
ments. ^Thatever the case, decisions concerning "what purposi." and 
"why" of the evaluation should be clearly stated before beginning. 

The answer to the two previous questions should have impli- 
cation for determining the scope of the evaluation to be imple- 
mented. The scope might be the total vocational program in a 
community or one particular course. In evaluating programs for 
the disadvantaged, it is recommended that the scope be the total 
vocational program of a community. this approach is recommended 
since disadvantaged persons may well be in several courses at the 
same time. 



A Byram, Harold M. and Robertson, Marvin. Locally Directed 
^" iluation of Local Vocation a l Pro g rams, A M an ual for Administrators. 
pp l/^ ichers , and Citizens . Mi^fiigafT State University: East Lansing, 

fciylL C h, 1970. 
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Place of Evaluatio n 

The place of evaluation in the decisions made in operating 
vocational education programs is shown in Figure 1. The first 
step in this operation is to interpret state and federal objec- 
tives for vocational education in terms of implications for your 
program. Next, the local needs of your community must be deter- 
mined in terms of particular educational programs. In the case 
of the disadvantaged, this would mean identifying the socially, 
economically, and educationally disadvantaged people in your 
community and then deciding their educational needs. 
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Figure 1 
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Using state and federal objectives and information on local 
needs, objectives for a total vocational program to meet these 
needs can be stated. The present program offerings can then be 
inventoried as to whether or not they are meeting, the total pro- 
gram objectives. This decision is the place of evaluation in 
operating vocational education programs. It is the process of 
deciding if the present program is adequate in terms of total 
program objectives and if not, how the present program should be 
modified or which new programs added. 

Elements of Local Evaluation 

There are several elements that are required of a successful 
evaluation effort. 

Commitment by Local Administ r ation 

Local administrators must be involved in the evaluation 
process. They should be informed as to purpose of the evaluation 
and how it will be conducted, A commitment from them in the be- 
ginning will insure consideration of the results in the end. 
Competent Leader 

The person who is assigned the responsibility of evaluating 
the disadvantaged programs should be competent in working with the 
disadvantaged and with other members of the faculty and adminis- 
tration, This ability to plan, organize and conduct the evalua- 
tion will determine its success. 

Functioning Advisory Committee 

In the case of the disadvantaged, this may mean an advisory 
committee just for programs for the disadvantaged or representa- 
tives of disadvantaged persons on regular advisory committees. 

The advisory committees can be very helpful in determining local 
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needs for programs for the disadvantaged., They are also useful in 
planning the content of educational programs for thsse persons 
and as sources of feedback on the success of the programs. 

Training for Procedures 

It has been found that help is needed by local educators in 
the various procedures that can be usud to collect and analyze 
information for evaluation. Workshops are one means of providing 
this help. 

Provision for fime 

Evaluation is an activity that requires time from people it 
involves. Administrators should be willing to provide this 
release time as part of their commitment. 

Evaluation Process 



An overview of the activities in the systematic process of 
locally directed evaluation is presented as ar excerpt from byram 
(1, p. 11:3-6). This process is represented in Figure 2. 

Studying the Exis t ing Programs 

The next step to be undertaken is a study of the current pro- 
gram of the school contributing to preparation for the world of 
work. The members of the staff working committee should retrieve 
and disseminate information regarding specialized courses being 
offered, with enrollments; related general courses; and the voca- 
tional guidance program. Others to be involved in this to a 
lesser degree, but also on the receiving end of communication, are 
all serving on organized committees. The information is to be 
considered in the light of the characteristics of the community 
and school situation. 

Stating Philosophy and Objectives 

Evaluation properly starts with objectives, and includes 
gathering evidences of the extent of attainment of them. All staff 
members should assist in thinking through and wilting down state- 
ments of philosophy, and of general objectives of the school pro- 
gram as they pertain to the preparation of youth and adults for 
entrance to and advancement in the world of work. Objectives of 
course.; and of instructional units contribute to these, but they 
do net constitute program objectives. 

ERIC 
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Formulating Criterion Questions 



A criterion question is one which places the objective or a 
subsidiary objective in such a way that an answer is called for 
that would help to measure the attainment of the objective. The 
task is to identity questions and have them worded in such a 
manner that they may be answered negatively, positively^ and/or 
with degrees of these. It nay not be necessary to word such 
questions for objectives that are narrow and specific. Occa- 
sionally a broad objective would suggest several questions re- 
lating to it. 

Identifying and Obtaining Evidences 

The evidences referred to are those data and other informa- 
tion the staff is willing to accept as answers to the criterion 
questions. It also involves identification of the sources of and 
the means of obtaining or retrieving such information. Finally, 
it involves the assembly and classification of information 
gathered. This may relate to former students, to manpower needs, 
and to present students and potential other clientele. 

Analyzing. Interpreting and Reporting Information 

The analysis of information obtained is for the purpose of 
answering the criterion questions previously set up. Much of this 
information is to be analyzed by the leadership team, with assist- 
ance from the staff and the citizens* committees. Resource 
persons and consultants may be needed for this as well. Reports 
would include both interim or progress reports and final reports. 
Some oral or '-capsule 11 reports will be given to the administration 
and to the public, as desired. 

Formulating and Implementing Recommendations 

This culminating activity is directed by the evaluation 
leader bet involves, to a greater or lesser degree, all who have 
helped x^ith the preparation for this step, as well as those who 
are responsible for carrying out the recommendations. These 
include the administrators, but may also include the members of 
the faculty and citizens. 

The interrelationship of these steps is illustrated in the 
accompanying figure. It is obvious that once the cycle has been 
completed the process is renewed through re-examination of the 
objectives of the program in the light of the findings and 
recommendations o r the study. 

See Figure 2. 
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More on Acceptable Zvidence 

The questions related to acceptable evidence are what kind, 
from whom, when collected, and how collected. Validity of the 
evaluation will depend on how these questions are answered. 

A number of alternative answers to the questions concerning 
acceptable evidence are presented in Figure 3. The alternatives 
listed are not intended to be an exhaustive list--only a sample of 
the possibilities. 

See Figure 3. 

Special attention is required of the list answering the 

questions, "When collected?' 1 An important piece of evidence when 

evaluating programs for the disadvantaged will be a summary of 

changes that have occurred as a result of program participation. 

One method of documenting such changes is the use of before and 

after measures* A good example of this approach was used by 

2 

Austin and Sommerfield* 
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^Austin, John J. and Sommerfield, Donald 
ocational Education for Disadvantaged Youth , 
f the City of Muskegon: Muskegon, Michigan. 
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A. , An Evaluation of 
The Public Schools 
1957. 
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WHAT 

AGE 
SEX 

MARITAL STATUS 
RACE 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
INCOME 
ACHIEVEMENT 
INTELLIGENCE 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
PERSONALITY 
ATTITUDE 
APTITUDE 
JOB SATISFACTION 
SUPERVISOR'S RATING 
JOB SEEKING TIMS 
ADEQUACY OF PREPARATION 
ADDITIONAL TRAINING INTERESTS 
INTENSITY OF INSTRUCTION 
EXCELLENCE OF INSTRUCTION 
COST OF INSTRUCTION 



Figure 3. 
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How the Process Might Work 

Evaluation procedures should ultimately determine if the 
objectives of the program have been achieved. The objectives are 
often stated in general terms for programs but may require several 
subsidiary objectives to adequately clarify the goals. An exam- 
ple for a total school program for the disadvantaged might be: 

To provide educational opportunity foi youth and adults in 
our school area considered disadvantaged, which will help to place 
them in an advantageous situation. Such a broad objective immedi- 
ately suggests some questions which must be answered to determine 
if the objective is being achieved. Some suggested criterion 
questions which might be asked are: 

1. How many disadvantaged are there in our area? 

2. What are their disadvantages? 

3. Does our present program provide for the special needs 
of the disadvantaged? 

The next step in a systematic evaluation after determining 
the criterion question is to decide what evidence we are willing 
to accept to determine if the objectives have been met. 

Question number one from above will require that we have 
defined the disadvantaged in terms of economic, education and 
cultural background, realizing of course that some may be disad- 
vantaged in more than one way. If for purposes of illustration 
we consider the economically disadvantaged, where do we search 
for information which will identify the number of economically 
disadvantaged? An established level of a minimum of $3,000/yr. 
income per family has been used to designate an economic disad- 
vantage. If $3,000 annual income is to be accepted as evidence 
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of economic disadvantage we must try to identify those below that 
figure. Some sources of information may be: 

1. Welfare agencies 

2. Income *:ax returns 

3. Surveys 

The criterion question will have several subsidiary questions. 
The age, the sex and many more specifics will be a part of the 
information necessary in determining how many disadvantaged are 
in an area. 

After we have evidence as to how many economically disadvan- 
taged, the task is not complete until we determine those who are 
considered disadvantaged culturally, educationally or in some 
other capacity. 

Answers to the criterion question which will determine the 
extent to which objectives have been met must be sought from what- 
ever sources are appropriate. In answer to the question of whether 
present program is providing for special needs of the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, we could study curricula, survey the 
teachers, possibly conduct a follow-up of former disadvantaged 
students or involve a citizen committee to name a few of the possi- 
bilities. 

After answers to questions have been obtained which determine 
how well the program is meeting the objectives, a report of the 
findings and recommendations should be made to the decision makers. 
They will then do one of three things a) determine that the objec- 
tives are being adequately reached with no changes, b) change or 
expand the program to correct discovered deficiencies, or c) change 
the objectives of the program. 
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Summary 

The purpose of evaluation is to produce and select alterna- 
tive ways of programming a particular operation. It requires 
reliable and verifiable evidence as a means of insuring objectivity 
in production and selection. 

Evaluation can be thought of as a process of comparing ob- 
jectives and results. This process is subjective in nature, 
however objective information can sharpen its validity. Objec- 
tivity is enhanced by using hard data (quantifiable), baseline 
measures (before and after), control and experimental groups, and 
longitudinal information. 

In warning to the naive, it seems all evaluations have their 
limitations, Not all variables can be quantified. For educational 
programs, there are many factors external to the school which may 
have important bearing on program success. The identification and 
measurement of these external factors is not always complete. 
Therefore, it is important to recognize an evaluation for what it 
is and use it in that perspective. 
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EVALUATION 



Evaluation steps and reports are divided into three parts: 

1) Evaluation by participants with summary included herein, 

2) Interim Evaluation report by committee with a copy included 
herein, and 3) Foilow-up Study of projects resulting from this 
project. The results of the follow-up study will be made availa 
ble in a separate document at a later date* 



EVALUATION BY PARTICIPANTS 
I. TOPICS OR AREAS COVERED 

A. What topics or areas would you like to see if aiother 
such program is held? 

Participants were usually very well satisfied. Two 
significant comments appeared. (1) Try to reach 
more general educators. (2) Use more resource people 
who are actually working with disadvantaged people in 
successful local projects* 

3. Please comment on the choice of areas or topics. 

Participants favorably impressed with area covered. 
Some expressed need for more work with (1) funding, 
(2) legal aspects, (3) program writing, and (4) 
elementary guidance. 



II. YOUR PARTICIPATION 



A. Did you feel that you got a chance to participate in 
activities other than as a listener? 

Institute members were generally very pleased about 
being able to take part in small group discussion 
followed by a summary for each half-day session* 

More advance preparation of discussion leaders for 
the small groups would be helpful. 

B. Do you have suggestions regarding ways to increase 
or improve participation? 

Few suggestions were given. Those that were given 
related to group leader preparation and to involving 
more general educators. 
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III. APPLICATION TO YOUR WORK 



A. In what way do you feel that you can use information 
or insights developed here in your own work? 

Participants listed (1) greater awareness of the 
problem; (2) change in attitude toward problem; 

(3) stimulation to try new approaches; (4) new 
concepts; (5) involving other faculty members; 

(5) more individualized instruction; (7) special 
projects. Members felt that Institute related 
very well to their work. 

17. GENERAL CONTENT 

General comments were very favorable. One member 
stated, 'Very good. Most important result of 
program--change in attitude, and we were exposed 
to new methods of assisting disadvantaged and 
handicapped. " 
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INTERIM EVALUATION REPORT 

TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR RURAL DISADVANTAGED 
PROJECT -- BEPD #2529 

Introduction 

This report is written as an interim evaluation report of 
the "Training Institute for Rural Disadvantaged", BEPD Project 
#2529. This one-week institute was conducted for vocational 
teachers, administrators, counselors, and others who have key 
responsibilities in educational institutions which serve the rural 
disadvantaged. The purpose of this institute was to assist these 
persons to be better able to assess the needs of the rural disad- 
vantaged and to be better able to meet the particular educational 
needs of these people. 

This institute was funded by the Bureau of Educational Per- 
sonnel Development under the provisions of the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act. The states of North Dakota, Couth Dakota, 
and Minnesota cooperated in carrying out this project. Personnel 
from the State Universities and State Vocational Education Staff 
members in the three states joined in the planning and operation 
of the three one-week institutes, one in each of the three states. 
These were held during the week of August 17-21 with 119 partic- 
ipants. 

On October 2, 1970, an evaluation committee representing 
each of the states met to make a preliminary examination of the 
effort and its impact, The balance of this report contains that 
evaluation in two major sections--l) policy or conceptual and 
2) implementation or operational. 
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Policy or Conceptual Evaluation 



A major conceptual impact rf the project has been in the way 
the people concerned with the project now view the disadvantaged 
problem. Many people now visualize this problem to be much larger 
in scope and more severe in degree. The effect of the institutes 
has been to sharpen the focus on the disadvantaged and make the 
problem stand out as much more real and urgent. The sharpened 
focus on the scope and nature of the problem has illuminated a 
distinct need for several other steps. 

Planning of a highly developed nature will be necessary to 
deal with the problems of the disadvantaged. There are many agen- 
cies concerned with these problems. Many different kinds of pro- 
fessional people are involved in these organizations and are 
invoLved in the pLanning efforts of these agencies. There are 
different ingredients for planning in these different agencies, 

A critical ingredient of such multi-agency planning is integration 
and coordination. Maximum results will not be achieved without 
such sharing of both the planning and implementation of programs 
for the rural disadvantaged. 

Administration of programs for the disadvantaged and the 
handicapped contain certain built-in problems. Some of these are 
legal questions connected with the 15% and 10% fund set-aside 
provisions. One conceptual question which arises is, "Is the 
disadvantaged person also handicapped?" The handicapped are 
identified by clinical criteria. Thus separate groups may be 
identified for funding and for teaching programs, In the case 
of the disadvantaged, no such clinical criteria are available 
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j for identification, program design, and funding designation, How- 

. ever, some method of identification is required to operate the 

program# Much more effort is needed to provide guidelines and to 
| assist in this administrative problem of operating programs for 

the disadvantagea . 

i The shortage of voluntary social service agencies in sparse- 

j ly populated rural areas was brought more sharply into focus as a 

result of this project. This shortage of such agencies in rural 
J areas presents a unique facet of the problem in rural areas com- 

pared to urban areas, 

j As a result of this group of institutes and the planning 

^ efforts required, the institutions involved have begun to generate 

efforts that could not be generated in other ways. The mounting 
j of a program to meet a common need generated strong and continuing 

efforts to solve this common problem with local, state and re- 
[ gional efforts. Several local projects have become operational. 

This nev/ly <*enerat.ed effort will extend to a united effort to 

I 

solve other educational problems in a similar manner. 
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Im pleme ntation and Oper ati onal Evaluation 

The efforts of this project have revealed several opera- 
tional needs involved with implementing programs for the disad- 
vantaged, Much was learned about these needs as they relate 
either to workshops for professionals or for operating local 
programs for the disadvantaged, 

A new look must be taken at the content of programs for the 
disadvantaged, A system of codification and sequence of this in' 
formation is needed. There is a critical need for the further 
development of a body of literature in the field, 
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There is a great need to involve many different kinds of 
professionals > both as staff members and as participants in in- 
stitutes to help prepare professional workers. There is a need 
for the expertise of many different professionals in operating 
programs for the disadvantaged. A system is needed to make more 
efficient use of professional help to identify the real needs of 
the disadvantaged. One important question is the identification 
of those who should be associated with such an effort. 

The regional or inter-state approach has distinct benefit 
because of the nature of the sharing method. This system of joint 
effort does create some problems of scheduling and timing, but 
these are overcome v?ith proper planning and cooperation. A very 
major benefit of this effort has been to enlarge the "territory 
of sharing 11 . Such sharing has been done previously in regional 
educational laboratories. This institute has added a new and 
important dimension to sharing in this region. 

There is at present the strong consideration of the use of 
the former Glasgow Air Force Base facility as a regional base for 
educational programs for the rural disadvantaged. Cooperation 
between the states and within the regions has also been sharpened 
and increased. 

Follow-Up Study 

A considerable number of local projects for rural disadvan- 
taged have been planned and implemented following the three-state 
’’Training Institute for 3ural Disadvantaged". A detailed follow- 
up study is planned to identify these projects and to cxramine the 
impact of this project in detail. 
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Summary 

This project has generated a concerted effort by educational 
agencies in several states to se6k a solution to a common problem. 
This first year institute has provided the impetus for the begin- 
ning of a considerable number of local projects for the disadvan- 
taged. It would be especially advantageous if a renewal of the 
program could be funded and carried out during the summer of 1971 
to continue the impetus generated by this project. It is hoped 
that further Federal funding assistance will be made available to 
continue this effort to the point where it becomes programmatic 
in the vocational education efforts of the states in this area. 

EVALUATION COMMITTEE 

Dr. ?v. Paul Marvin, University of Minnesota 
Dr. Gordon I. Swanson, University of. Minnesota 
Dr. Hilding Gadda, South Dakota State University 
Dr. Dona Id Priebe , Project Director 

North Dakota State University 
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